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Notes of the Week 


While the German internal situation is, on the 
face of it, bad, unstable, and menacing to Ger- 
many’s peace of mind and body, 
A a7 a new Note is sent to France 
of Paper demanding equality in armaments 
and threatening withdrawal from the Disarmament 
Conference unless this is conceded. Those who 
choose to do so may believe that this is a piece of 
foolish braggadocio, or that a poor, dear Germany, 
greatly wronged by an unjust charge of war guilt, 
bullied by a vainglorious France, persecuted 
remorselessly by the Allies of the Great War, is 
entitled to equal treatment, forgiveness, remission 
of all penalties and debts, and re-establishment as 
an honourable, trusted, and peace-seeking neigh- 
bour. Such is, certainly, an agreeable and con- 

venient form of belief. 

** 
* 

For our part, we find it impossible to think 
along these lines. Of course, Germany’s financial 
. state is thoroughly bad and, of 
poveting course, it would be silly, as well 
to Plan as impossible, to close the German 
market or keep the German nation under the 
harrow. We said the present situation was going 
to arise, and it has arisen. Reasonable relations 
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with a reasonable, stable, and prosperous Germany 
remain the ideal state of things. Meanwhile, 
whether the Von Papen-Hitler duel is farcical or 
real, it seems obvious that everything is being 
worked ‘‘ according to plan,’’ that the German 
policy of bluff, aggression and ambition is not 
affected by any real or mock internal strife, and 
that, if we fail to stand by France in a sound 
European policy, we shall all, in detail and in an 
economic war, be ‘‘ sunk without trace.” 


First, the interests of our own country and 
Empire ; then the interests of those who should be 
our friends. But neither cause can be served by 
not choosing our friends definitely, or by making 
the trees an excuse for not seeing the wood. 


It would be quite ridiculous for the leaders of the 
Conservative Party or its central office to complain 
: of Conservative disquietude about 
_— Ireland. Mr. J. H. Thomas has 
been indiscreet twice; he has 
carried on hole-and-corner negotiations with Mr. . 
de Valera’s delegates at Ottawa and he has boasted 
of them afterwards. Now Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly 
and Mr. Sean Lemass have followed his example, 
though. much less truculently, in Dublin. 
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No one here seeks a quarrel with the Irish 
Free State or desires the destruction of such pro- 
sperity as it had. The quarrel was fastened on 
this country by Mr. de Valera, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the large Cosgrave party, and Mr. de 
Valera openly aims at a Free State Republic 
accompanied by every possible hurt to Great 
Britain. He has stolen our money, insulted our 
King, and blackguarded us with all the fervour of 
his alien eloquence. 


So why should we talk to him or his emissaries ? 
The quarrel can be composed quite easily. Mr. 
. de Valera has only to accept our 
Limits generous offer of an imperial court 
En ‘a of arbitration, instead of insulting 
- all the Dominions by suspecting 
them of dishonest judgment, and to stop his non- 
sense about the Oath of-Allegiance. If he prefers 
to ruin the Irish farmer, pauperise the Irish re- 
tailer, and drive manufacturers out of the country 
he has wrecked, that is his affair—and the affair 
of his dupes. In these plain circumstances, then, 
Mr. J..H. Thomas had no right to go chaffering. 
For if he suggested any bargain, it must have 
implied some surrender of this country’s just and 
unassailable position and thereby weakened our 
cause. Possibly such a surrender may be in line 
with the views of that part of the National Govern- 
ment which is not Conservative—the minority of 
the National Government. But it will be difficult 
—impossible, we hope—to compel the Tory rank 
and file to endorse surrender either to Mr. de 
Valera or to Mahatma Gandhi. 
** 
Those of us who listened in to Mr. Baldwin’s 
broadcast on Ottawa were indeed and exceptionally 
fortunate. We got—did we not? 
Ears to Hear —exactly what hs hoped for. No 
dam’ nonsense about agreements or tariffs or pre- 
ferences or details of those fiscal arrangements 
which are such a bore—are they not? But a mov- 
ing tribute to the typists over whose personal well- 
being the hearts of all the people had been racked 
with anxiety, and detailed statistics of the number 
of meetings which our delegates had attended—the 
one remaining point as to which curiosity was 
driving us all mad. There has been nothing like 
it since Professor Teufelsdréckh broadcast the 
variations in the urban and rural rates of 
Weissnichtwo. 
** 
* 
The dawning and pre-natal condition of Septem- 
ber was both traditional and surprising. In the 
last hours of August, after sunset, 
All Present summer ran suddenly away and 
ct autumn came in with that chill 
which puts a match to the fire and 
makes the stars shiver in a blackening sky. And 


on September 1 we woke to autumn—an enchant. 
ing season, with the scent of a waning year and 
a harvest moon and hot days and cold nights. The 
calendar was not deceived. 
August is always the dead season for Paris; yet 
the Ville Lumiére is distinctly brighter and more 
Pari lively than it was a few months 
aris ago. Except for a_ sprinklin 
Awakes of Americans there are not a 
foreigners on the Boulevard, but there is a sense of 
something stirring in the air, a suggestion that the 
worst is over. A Paris banker who has earned the 
reputation of being a pessimist of the pessimists 
was actually heard to declare in the height of the 
heat wave. ‘‘ We are on the verge of better 
things.” 


Certainly many of the restaurants are beginning 
to do a good trade, and some of the Bois 
establishments are packed with a gay crowd, 
Prices have come down, though not enough yet, 
and the pound sterling has a tendency to fall. To 
the visitor from England not the least of the 
attractions of the season is the wealth of fruit, 
peaches, melons, wood strawberries and the rest. . 

** 
* 


From Calais to Paris the landscape bristles with 
stooks of corn which bring home forcibly to the 
British traveller the advantages en- 
A = joyed by a country which is almost 
¢ Com self-sufficient and has agriculture 
as its major industry. The Frenchman is uncon- 
cerned—or almost so—with overseas hard wheat, 
which it is often stated is essential to British bread. 
He declares that that wheat is so precious merely 
because it will absorb moisture and enable the baker 
to sell a high proportion of water in his bread. 
There are few people who prefer mixed-wheat 
to French bread and those who saw the French 
army bread during the War will remember its 
extraordinary keeping power, due to absence of 
moisture. In Italy in the summer of 1918 the 
British bread often turned green with mould 
within 24 hours, while the French bread faced 104 
degrees in the shade and the dampest heat with 

impunity. 

** 
* 

Another unfortunate woman of absolutely 10 
importance has been the subject of a coroner's 
inquest, and in the customary 
bg a letter has dragged in other quite 
unimportant names. Almost it 
evitably she was found to have been a drug addict. 
And there surely the affair might have been 
allowed to rest, the necessary forms of law 
having been completed. But it would be absurd 
to hope for such oblivion. Instead, we have seem 
the columns of the press, even to some extent the 
more responsible press, disfigured by muck-raking 
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and sensation-mongering. We do not believe for 
a moment that journalists are deceived as to the 
social importance of such people. It is merely a 
warped sense of professional rivalry that impels 
them to make fools of their readers. But it is all 
very horrid and boring. 


** 

It can surprise no one that a senior police official 
at Worthing should lose his temper because a 
crowd of visitors and sightseers 
Standing By jo only failed to stir a finger to 
help a constable who was being attacked by a 
malefactor but allowed the assailant to escape, and 
refused, one and all, to help the police with any 

information. 


When such things happen, no satisfactory ex- 
planation can be found. It is not natural that a 
crowd should stand by helplessly while a fellow- 
creature is drowned or allow a runaway horse to 
make fatal havoc until he stops of his own accord. 
Yet, now and then, this happens. Our psycholo- 
gists murmur ‘‘ mass fear’’ or ‘‘ complex ”’ or 
some other phrase of their jargon. Pessimists 
find in such events inevitable proof that the Eng- 
lish race has lost all virtue and virility. None of it 
is true, and it is not at all true that public senti- 
ment favours the criminal against the constable. 
It only means that one of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with leadership in their veins was 
not there. But the police authorities of Worthing 
must be pretty mad. 


The L.G.O.C. and the *busmen have three 
weeks to arrange some solution of the wages diffi- 
‘ culty. They must surely discover 
AFamily 4 satisfactory agreement. A Lon- 
Squabble don ’bus strike would be regarded 
by every Londoner as a highly regrettable family 
squabble. The General Strike showed that the 
paralysis of the bus system was far less disastrous 
than anyone had supposed. Goodwill and temper 
and the readiness of everyone owning a car to aid 
the car-less helped things along, and then the 
‘buses began to run in an amateur, but not in- 
effective, fashion. 


As it is, there is no class in London more popu- 
lar than the ’busmen. The L.G.O.C. has gathered 
a legion of drivers who are past masters in their 
art. The terrified pedestrian is safe if he 
throws his trembling carcase at the wheels of an 
approaching *bus. Conductors are the most 
courteous class of public servants in the world. 
They rarely lose their temper and never their 
Sense of humour. In the heat wave they ran up 
and downstairs to collect fares with a cheerful 
smile and said soft words to perspiring matrons 
and lost provincials who insisted on jumping into 
‘buses bound in the wrong direction. 


The Chancellor’s request—it can be nothing 
more—to the City to allow the State the first and 
,. the only cut at the joint during the 
oes War Loan Conversion campaign 
a has been honoured with 100 per 
cent. loyalty. And it may well be deemed best by 
the Treasury to invite discretion or discrimination 
until October. At the same time the spirit of con- 
fidence is abroad and needs capital to live. The 
Radio Exhibition has given nine months’ work on 
a 24 hour day to one Birmingham manufacturer. 
In the dog days we warned the Stock Exchange 
not to imagine, as seemed too probable, that the 
public would at once fall for get-quick-rich pro- 
motions with the zeal of 1928. The committee of 
that institution would do itself credit by adopting 
a strong line towards unproved businesses and 
speculations best left to private finance. It is the 
onerous prior charges of substantial industries that 
need immediate relief. Thanks to the set of share 
transactions of which the Courts have lately had 
their fill the shrewd investor is turning away to 
mortgages, rent charges and real estate. 

* 
The apparent increase in cases of cruelty to 
animals is both disquieting and _ inexplicable. 
Nearly every day brings a fresh 
See case of inhuman brutality to dumb 
defenceless creatures from the 
Borgia-like scoundrel who tortured his neighbour’s 
pigeons by giving them peas with broken pins in 
their centre to the fool who shot, beat and buried 
his dog still alive. One had hoped that the multi- 
plication of such cases was due to the attention 
paid to them in the press, but the figures published 
by the R.S.P.C.A. seem to prove that the increase 
is actual. This year the convictions for cruelty 
to animals have increased by 16 per cent. over 
those of last year. It is time that sterner penalties 

were applied. “3 


Pity the poor astronomer. He pursues an eclipse 
half across the world only to find that the eclipse 
is eclipsed by clouds. So it was 
with the last eclipse of the sun in 
England. Those who slept little, 
motoring many miles to a conveni- 
ent spot to watch it, were awakened at the grim 
hour of dawn to look out on blinding rain. Paris 
was much happier with that pre-war partial eclipse 
which occurring at a reasonable hour of the day 
made everybody happy from the aged concierge’s 
mother down to his grandson and brought some- 
thing approaching wealth to the pedlar of smoked 
glass. . ** 


An 
Astronomical 
Tragedy 


The attempt made by a thousand police to draw 

a drag-net round London in their search for motor- 
, bandits draws attention to the 

The Police special difficulties which the forces 
Drag-Net of law and order have to face in 

a town which has never been fortified. The ways 
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in and out of London are countless: indeed, who 
is to say where London begins and ends without 
expert guidance? Paris, on the other hand, has 
only those exits which grew up to serve a limited 
number of gates, and the destruction of the forti- 
fications has not altered the plan of the city. The 
Paris police can close ways in and ways out with 
a minimum of trouble, and the suspect car has 
little chance of escaping observation. If it had 
not been so, there could never have been an octroi. 
* * 

What is all this nonsense about the abolition 
of Bogey? Which one of us in the vast army of 
‘‘ rabbits ’’ will get half as much 
gm ote pleasure out of doing a hole in 
par ’’ as we derive from snod- 
ding the old Colonel? The golf that matters and 
the golfers who keep the clubs and the courses 
going are being threatened by a little band of 
superior beings who are of little importance except 

to themselves and to the compilers of statistics. 


It is solemnly proposed—in the great name of 
American Efficiency—that the whole system of 
handicaps, scores, and all the rest of it should be 
turned topsy-turvy, that those of us who are 
‘‘ good eighteens ’’ shall by some strange process 
be turned into ‘‘ bad twenties,’’ that club com- 
mittees shall suffer the tortures of the damned by 
being made to do a lot of totally unnecessary 
things, and that those of us who (after years of 
endeavour, and possibly the exercise of a little 
influence) have managed to get ‘‘ cut two ”’ shall 
be driven back to the point from which we started. 


And nothing will be gained. The scratch men 
and the plus men have ruled us too long. They 
play with us condescendingly when nobody else 
turns up. For years they have enjoyed the exer- 
cise of rule by the minority. Now their arrogance 
1s carrying them too far. Let the ‘‘ rabbits ”’ arise 
in their wrath and smite them. 


Few romances of the sea can compare with that 
of the Egypt’s gold. After ten years the sea has 
given up its spoil from depths 
res ay formerly regarded as far beyond 
human reach. All the powers of 
Nature and ill-luck seemed to combine against the 
valiant Italians of the Artiglio, who pursued their 
work of salvage in the face of dangers and disap- 
pointments with true Roman doggedness. An ex- 
plosion, due perhaps to over-confidence, destroyed 
their first ship and robbed the salvage company of 
its veteran divers and well-tried experts—but the 
work went on. Now half the Egypt’s gold has 
been brought back to land, and everyone will hope 
that in the rest of their labours the crew of the 
Artiglio will be favoured with the weather and 
good fortune which their courage deserves. 


The great falling off in the demand for Irish 
Sweepstake tickets for the Cesarewitch is puzzling, 


The “ Sweep” 
Slump 


Reports from ticket-selling organ. 
isers show that the slump repre. 
sents not merely the decline of g 
few thousands but the complete disinterest of the 
public. Books of tickets are being wasted in Lon. 
don, in the smaller towns, in the large industria] 
areas, and there is the same strange shyness jn 
Egypt, India, South Africa and the Far East, 
Is it because there has arisen a dislike for send. 
ing good money to swell the coffers of the hos. 
pitals of another country? Is it because there js 
a growing suspicion of the intentions of de Valera, 
or is it because ten shillings is ten shillings (and 
the chances of thousands very slight indeed) and 
that the public have just remembered it? This 
latter may be more likely—for the one country 
which is still contributing on anything like the old 
standard is America—and America still seems to 
have money to waste while having little to spend. 


s% 


There is something strangely disturbing about 
the death of Herr Heinrich Wibel, a German judge. 
Th He was found shot in a hotel. 
Distraught Last February he presided over 
Judge the court which sentenced Profes- 
sor Deycke, head of the Lubeck General Hos. 
pital, to two years, and Dr. Altstaedt, head of the 
Lubeck Health Department, to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment for manslaughter by negligence in 
administering a special serum against tuberculosis. 
The case arose out of the death of seventy-six 
children after being treated with a serum alleged 
to have been mixed with virulent bacilli kept in 
the same laboratory; and, afterwards, Herr Wibel 
had a nervous breakdown and suffered from a con- 
flict of feelings arising out of inability to reconcile 
his duties as a judge with his sympathy for the 
men he sentenced. 


That is a sad and intensely human story, and 

from it arise several quite important reflections. 

The first may seem a harsh one, 

AFew put it is entirely justified: it is 

_ Reflections that Herr Wibel was unfitted to be 

a judge. If he gave an honest sentence, then he 

should have been sufficiently strong-minded to 

have kept himself undisturbed by it. If he gave 
an unjust sentence 


The second reflection is that judges must of 
necessity carry a million times greater load of 
mental responsibility and reflective anguish than 
those who slaver over sensational accounts of how 
these same judges perform their bounden duty. 
Has the non-judicial man or woman ever tried to 
put himself or herself in the place of a judge whd 
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puts the rope around a fellow creature’s neck or 
suddenly changes the smart city suit of another 
human into a coarse habiliment distinguished by 
the broad arrow ? 


The third reflection is that these highly-trained 
men, who hold the power of life, death, disaster, 
damnation—or renewed hope and _inspiration— 
have had their salaries cut. And cut, as we think, 
unjustly, inexpediently, and ungratefully. Such 
1s the quality of British Judges that we may be sure 
British Justice will not suffer. They hold the 
scales without fear or favour, affection or ill-will. 
But events like that of the self-inflicted death of 
Herr Wibel should serve to remind us of the price 
that marvellously-balanced (but none the less 
human) minds must pay after their days in the 
courts. 


A correspondent wonders how many horse lovers 
know that the trace-horse by St. George’s Hospital 
costs £272 a year in upkeep, to- 
Muscling-in wards which but £27 was obtained 
at ___ last year by the voluntary toll of 
Constitution pretsee a oe helped or by dona- 
tions. Another enquires if the pre- 
sent steed, hardly a Clydesdale or a Suffolk Punch, 
is intended to inspire by its presence or to capitalise 
sympathy from the generous public. Certainly its 
attendant is a good showman and genuinely fond 
of the beast. But it hardly resembles Mercury’s 
famous pair. 


The I. L. P. is in a position of rather 
embarrassing uncertainty. A few weeks ago it 
decided, with a certain show of bold- 
Pity ness, to secede from the Labour 
. Party, and Mr. Maxton was hailed 
enue as the new leader of the One and 
Only Real Movement Representing the True 
Democracy. The Labour Party was supposed to 
quake and tremble; the I. L. P. was supposed to 
go marching gladly along from one triumph to 
another. But something very different has 
happened. Large numbers of branches are 
refusing to obey the secession instruction of the 
Bradford conference. Even Scotland is proving dis- 
obedient and we have the strange spectacle of Mr. 
David Kirkwood (one of Mr. Maxton’s Clydeside 
companions) helping to lead a counter-movement 
of loyalty to that same Labour Party which has so 
often racked its brains in an attempt to discover 
means of disciplining him. If things go on as they 
are going the I. L. P. will soon be seeking salva- 
tion rather than secession. And the point is that 
it really does not matter whether it finds either or 
neither. 


Blessed by the farmers’ union, the Gilmour 
horticultural policies are standing the test of time. 
The useful tomato is as ubiquitous 
and inexpensive as in Asquithian 
days. The hay crop is well secured : 
Wheat under the subsidy, a poor relation of the 


much advertised quota, shows a big increase under 
the plough. The lifting at Ottawa of the ban on 
Canadian cattle should put out more grass to 
accommodation land. Potatoes are promising—so 
the industry if not nearly convalescent does show 
signs of emerging from an almost fatal coma. 

* 

* 


Sir Herbert Samuel holds up the red lamp before 
the peccant road-hog if the Great Unpaid (as we 
,. urged only last week) will but do 
Juggernaut’s their duty. ‘‘ Committal to Assize, 
arming bail refused is a deterrent as well 
as a good head-line in the Press. As to the new 
outburst of armed desperadoes shooting up drivers 
on remote country roads, ruthless action is called 
for. This is not the Middle-West. 

The judiciary is amply fortified with penalties— 
the dreaded ‘cat’ among them—for highway 
robbery with violence : its personnel is a pledge of 
courage too. Popular indignation may expedite the 
growing interdependence of the local police and 
the C.I.D. It is bound to come: the mesh of the 
net round crime must be as fine drawn as human 
ingenuity can make it. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Walter James Freeman has just arriveu a 
his home in South Shields for a little quiet. He is 
a boatswain and it is long since we 
heard of anyone more deserving of 
the rest which he is seeking. A year 
ago his run of bad luck started at 
Las Palmas, where he was detained in hospital for 
four months. At Buenos Aires he was attacked by 
beachcombers, stabbed in seven places, and robbed 
of his money. Again he was taken to hospital. 
Later he was involved in an explosion on board a 
ship in mid-Atlantic and blinded for several days. 
Then, in Rio de Janeiro, he was taken to hospital 
with appendicitis and underwent an operation. 

There is probably some deep and helpful lesson 
to be learned from all this, but we should not care 
to have to explain to Mr. Walter James Freeman, 
boatswain, just what it is. 


* * 
* 


The modest punter who is known to be the main- 
stay of more than one enterprising daily news- 
paper hardly affects to care what 

Ld prices his favourites of 1933 may 
inner fetch at Dublin and Doncaster. The 
former will presumably touch the nadir of misfor- 
tune, the best yearlings having crossed the border 
anyway. But Doncaster is the mart on which every 
breeder’s eyes are turned. In boom days one stud 
earned £80,000 one September from its sale-ring. 
At £15,000 for a yearling colt, Doncaster holds the 
record price. Perhaps half-a-dozen at £5,000 (the 


bulk in hundreds) is one shrewd guess for next 
month’s figure. Still, Miracle cost Lord Rosebery 
but £175. 
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What is Wrong with the Railways (Il) 


By Lord Monkswell 


HILE wages are the overwhelming trouble 

for British railways, it would be the 

greatest mistake to suppose that the effi- 
ciency of the railways could not be increased to an 
extent that would render possible a moderate (and, 
it is to be hoped, progressive) increase on the 
scale of wages that would at the present time be 
the economic scale. 


I will take in order a number of political, com- 
mercial and technical points that influence railway 
finance and working :— 


(1) Wages. Reverting to this subject, it must 
hb. pointed out that certain small reductions have 
lately been made. Unfortunately, they are utterly 
inadequate to meet the requirements of an extremely 
threatening situation. 


(2) Organisation of Shareholders. A great part 
of the present trouble is due to the fact that, while 
the railway servants are to a considerable extent 
organised in trade unions which are able to exert 
heavy political pressure, the railway shareholders 
are hardly organised at all. The shareholders are 
approximately as numerous as the railway servants, 
and many of them are people of much greater in- 
fluence than the railway servants. Up to the 
present the railway servants have, through their 
organisations, been able to fleece the shareholders, 
who, being unorganised, could offer no resistance. 


If the railway managements had the slightest 
sense of duty to their shareholders, the first thing 
they would do would be to organise them to exert, 
or, as the case may be, to resist, political pressure. 
Actually, the managements much prefer the share- 
holders to remain an impotent rabble, and are ex- 
ceedingly careful to resist all attempts to start 
organisations of shareholders capable of exerting 
any real influence. 


(3) Improvements in the Conduct of the Goods 
Traffic. The principal trouble with the goods 
traffic in this country is that it passes in much too 
small consignments, and so gives rise to very 
much too much detailed work, all of which has to 
be paid for. Large economies are possible by 
sending larger consignments in larger vehicles. 
Unfortunately, the traders have become so used to 
the system of small! consignments, sent off at 
irregular intervals and often ordered at a moment’s 
notice by telephone, that great difficulties must 
have been experienced in persuading them to play 
their part in providing larger and more regular 
consignments, even if the railway officials had 
really desired to make the change, which for a 
long time they did not. 


In the last few years, however, the indifference 
of the railway officials has at last shown signs of 
giving way, and at least-two measures have been 
adopted tending to improved and more economical 
working. 


They are :— 

(a) The employment of containers. The 
traders, instead of sending off a large number 
of small consignments, are encouraged to 
despatch large consignments in specially con- 
structed cases, which can be lowered bodily on 
to railway waggons, and, when they reach their 
destination, delivered bodily to the consignee. 

(b) The system of rail-head distribution. The 
railway company provides warehouses at con- 
venient points to which the traders are encour- 
aged to send their goods in large consignments, 
From these warehouses the railways undertake 
to deliver the goods to the surrounding district 
in accordance with instructions. 

(4) The Acceleration of Express Trains. From 
about the year 1850 British railway companies 
agreed together to run all express trains at speeds 
far lower than were from a technical point of view 
necessary. This involved an unreasonable and 
totally unnecessary waste of the time of the pas- 
sengers travelling in these trains. It was one of 
the most idiotic things ever done. Quite recently, 
within the last few months, it would appear that 
this system has at last been broken, though it is 
too early to speak with confidence. There is a 
powerful clique among the railway officials who 
would seize with alacrity any excuse to stop fur- 
ther progress and to cancel the rather promising 
beginning that has been made. 

(5) Motive Power. A direct result of the avoid- 
ance of reasonable speed has been the slow develop- 
ment of the motive power. Any sort of inefficient 
engine was good enough for the slack work asked 
for, and there has always been a tendency when 
building more powerful engines to rely more ona 
mere increase in size than on improved design and 
more skilful handling. Engines are certainly 
better than they were, but British engines are still 
notably behind the best foreign engines in power 
output. It is very unusual for a British engine to 
develop 20 horse power for each ton of its own 
weight. French engines often develop 25. 

(6) Punctuality. For the efficient conduct of a 
railway, punctuality is obviously of the first im- 
portance. One unpunctual train involves the un- 
punctuality of many more, and so on. To achieve 
the greatest possible measure of punctuality, the 
making up of all the lost time possible is essential. 
Incredible as it may seem, this subject is most 
carefully and deliberately avoided by the railway 
managements, most of whom flatly refuse to give 
the drivers any instructions whatever on the sub- 
ject, and those that do give instructions allow 
them to be flouted. 

There are, of course, many other points that 
might be mentioned, but the above are among the 
most important. It will be seen that, though 
things are not quite so bad as they were, enormous 
changes are necessary before there is any real hope 
of British railways achieving prosperity. 


The Saturday Review 


HAT has Ottawa achieved ? 
W Each day the Press has given con- 
flicting answers based on politics and 
hope. The true reply is surely that it has left our 
waggon hitched to a star, but has reminded us once 
and for all that its wheels run upon the rough and 
jolty soil of our own land. 

In life there are no short cuts. Free trade within 
the Empire is no royal road to prosperity, even if 
it were possible. The 19th century is finished and 
done with. No longer can any nation pay for the 
immediate wages of its workpeople—the essential 
problem of all industry—by vast exports. No 
longer can undeveloped countries absorb the goods 
of the elder nations and pay for them partially by 
exported raw materials, but mainly by reiterated 
loans. 

A readjustment of values and’ of the industrial 
system is forced upon the civilised world and that 
readjustment falls most heavily on this country, 
since it has carried the principle of exports and 
foreign investment to its limit. Eyes which have 
been studying the boundaries of the earth must be 
turned inwards and homewards. We must still 
import a large percentage of our needs, but we 
must be content to export just so much as will 
balance that requirement. 


The English Soil 


As the Saturday Review has proclaimed for 
months past, our salvation lies in our land, in our 
fields, which are the most fertile in the world, in 
the development for ourselves of our own resources, 
which can alone make our people rich and capable 
of absorbing the goods we make. 

It is strange that such a conclusion should have 
been reached in consequence of Empire agreements 
which have aroused in certain sections of opinion 
a cry of Dear Food.” 

Yet those agreements are far better from the 
point of view of Imperial Exports than any member 
of the British Delegation dared to hope for when 
he started out for the New World which Lord 
Beaverbrook hoped would redress the balance of 
the Old. Everyone in the know was aware that 
Canada was the serious snag which might overturn 
the Imperial cause. Canadian politics and 
Canadian business are closely connected and, as 
events proved, Mr. Bennett had to spend a lot of 
valuable time in communication with the representa- 
tives of the Canadian manufacturing interests. To 
all appearances, any arrangement with Canada, 
which would give British industry a chance in the 
Dominion, was quite simply unthinkable. 

The fundamental trouble was the interweaving 
of Canadian and American interests. Canadians 


dislike the United States with the hearty decision 
which separates neighbours, but business passes to 
and fro across the border through channels which 
are not immediately perceptible. 

There was, I gather from exceptionally well- 
informed sources, a further difficulty which most 


The Paradox of Ottawa 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


people over here had never dreamed of. Surely it 
was obvious that Canadian wheat producers would 
welcome a preference in the home market. When 
it came to the point, the Canadian corn interests 
showed a singular lack of enthusiasm for the offers 
of the mother country. 


Mr. Bennett who thought he had a trump card 
to play, which all Canada would accept as a quid 
pro quo for any sacrifice required from Canadian 
manufacturers, found that he was playing in ‘* No 
Trumps.’’ The truth was that Canadian wheat 
growers had realised that, if they were to obtain 
Empire preference, they would have to face the 
exact opposite from that vast organisation centered 
in the Chicago Wheat Pit which controls corn 
production in North America. 


Yet in spite of all the cards against the Empire 
a preference on Canadian wheat has been agreed. 
A framework for Imperial trade has been set up 
and within its border an exchange of goods and 
services, which will draw closer together the 
Dominions of the British Empire, can be worked 
out. 


For the first time there has been an Imperial 
Conference based on reality. For the first time 
this England of ours, the Mother of the Empire, has 
met her children on equal fiscal terms. The 
children have shown with their blood how closely 
the ties of kinship and sentiment have held them 
to the Mother-Country. They have offered aid and 
preference as a child anxious to help parents 
growing old. 


A Business Bargain 


On this occasion the Mother-Country could face 
her children without concern. She asked for 
nothing more than a business bargain. For the first 
time Great Britain came to the meeting of the 
nations with gifts in her hands. In the past 
Imperial Conferences had surged with meaningless 
rhetoric. All the eloquence was duly reported to 
the world, and in footnotes the Dominions made 
tariff concessions, while never a one came from us. 


Ottawa at any rate was a business conference, 
and sentiment which is only a screen of fact gave 
place to reality. 


There is a hard time coming. Our trade with 
foreign nations must be maintained, because, to put 
the matter bluntly, the Empire cannot absorb the 
goods which we must export in order to pay for our 
necessities. The Dominions can help us and we can 
help the Dominions, but neither we nor they can 
subsist on aspirations. 


A vast amount of labour must be shifted from 
the export trades to those which can rely on the 
support of our own people, given reasonable 
prosperity. The transition period is bound to be 
painful and may call for unexpected sacrifices. Yet 
all our hopes must turn towards the land which is 
the mother of men. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


YES, By G. Cameron. 
AM not obliged by my brief to argue that 


ticular reward, that it brings gross material 
gains, provides those who follow it with fortunes, 
or leads surely to preferment in church, State, 
finance, letters, journalism, or art. 
Even on these narrow and worthless lines you 
cannot be sure. Strict honesty, yoked to a fine 


money or a high position. It avoids, however, the 
mischance of gaol and escapes what may be called 
‘* the envy of less happier minds.’’ And it may 

| actually serve best our selfish interests to follow 
honesty. 

Assume, however, that you have chosen deliber- 
ately to be dishonest. Assume—a much larger 
assumption—that you have ‘“‘ got away with it.” 

Take three simple instances: (1) In following 
someone else along a street, you have seen a five- 
pound note fall from his or her hand, you have 
picked it up and put in it your own pocket. You 
have even spent most of it when you get home. 
Then the fun begins. When you have stopped 
worrying about the possibility of some charge of 
theft, and rehearsed all the silly sayings such as 
‘** Finding is keeping,’’ you begin to wonder about 
the circumstances of the person whose five-pound 
note you have stolen. Reassure yourself as you 
may, you end by being convinced that you might 
just as well have taken a penny from the pannikin 
of a blind beggar. 

(2) You have been commissioned to write an 
article, paint a picture, sing a song for an agreed 
sum—something like the top price paid for this 
kind of work. You have been idle or ill or 
worried, and you have delivered work which, as 
you know perfectly well, is below your own stan- 
dard of achievement. It is entirely unlikely that 
you can be at all happy about it, because, if you 
can write, paint or sing at all well, you must have 
some measure of your own work. You will also— 
very prudently—wonder a great deal whether this 
scamped and dishonest work is not likely to cost 
you other commissions and/or lower the market 
value of your output. 

(3) You have been devilishly ingenious. You 
have made, with a friend or acquaintance, an agree- 
ment in which (unperceived by him) there was a 
loophole which, if circumstances were altered, 
might be turned to your advantage. And in the 
end you have stood upon your legal rights to the 
other man’s hurt, knowing perfectly well that you 
have committed a moral dishonesty. Is it going 
to be tolerable to meet this other man, to see in his 
eyes, if not in his manner, exactly what he thinks 
of you ? 

On the lowest grounds, then, honesty is the best 
policy. Seek the heights or even the foothills of 
the heights, and it is still pertinent to ask : ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 

¢ world and lose his own soul? ” 


honesty, as a deliberate policy, has any par- 


/ sense of honour, may not lead to a great deal of 


Is Honesty the Best Policy ? 


NO, By Roy Howarp, 

F it is why does anybody bother to be dis. 

honest ? 

To crystallise it; if it is why do we go to a vast 
amount of trouble and expense to run a remarkabl 
cumbersome Parliament instead of turning St, 
Stephen’s into a service flat for Mr. Baldwin? 
He is an honest man. Everybody knows that 
because he has said so. So why bother about the 
hundreds of M.P.’s who disagree with him, and 
who, therefore, must of necessity be dishonest ? 

That seems to bring the whole question down to 
a determination of a standard of honesty. In such 
matters as the sale of sugar and other commodities 
it is decided by an inspector of weights and 
measures, but in the more complicated affairs of life 
nots ’’ of the Ten Commandments. 

Take the law. The thief goes to gaol. 
The lawyer who defends him, knowing him to be 
guilty, goes home with his fee. And the only 
moral of that is that it is better to be a good liar 

an a bad thief. 

A business acquaintance rings you up. You 
would not dream of introducing him to your men 
friends (let alone your women friends). Yet you 
take him out to lunch in the City, fawn on him, 
pretend to laugh at his stories, quote him a price 
(quite an unfair one) and book his £10,000 order. 

My friend who is arguing ‘‘ Yes ’’ may contend 
that you risked your soul. But did you ? Anyhow, 
by booking the order you saved yourself the 
necessity of sacking fifty operatives in your factory. 
And if your behaviour was dishonest they and their 
wives and families would agree that dishonesty 
was the best policy. 
ishonesty is the best policy with your own wife 
and your family. Ifthe dinner is late and you are 
a wise and dishonest man you just say how lucky 
it is because you have to catch the post with two 
or three letters. If you see your son bowled when 
he played forward instead of cracking one through 
the covers off the back foot you say ‘‘ hard luck” 
and mumble something about a crumbling wicket. 
Dishonesty is the best policy because your wife is 
leased and your son brightens up, although he 
ows you understand more about cricket than you 
to. 

How many millionaires are there? How many 
unemployed are there? Any law of averages will 
prove that there are bound to be more honest men 
among the unemployed than among the 
millionaires. 

I suppose I shall be asked ‘‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’? Do the professional practitioners of 
religion believe that honesty is the best policy? 
If so, why do they sail under so many different 
colours to offer so many recipes for salvation ? 

Striving to be honest but failing is a good policy. 
It keeps you fit and brings success. The gaols 
are peopled by those who failed without striving. 


(s is not even determined by the ‘‘ Thou shalt 
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On Holiday 


By Mrs. Steuart Erskine 


expression came to be stereotyped in this 

form. Why ‘‘on?’’ And why is one sup- 

to be ‘‘on holiday ’’ directly one moves 

from one place to another? The great ones of the 

earth, who take all their worries complete with 

Secretaries and Blue books with them are “‘ on 

holiday ” if they merely change the water in their 

tank. To many people the change of scene merely 
means a change of work. 


I HAVE often wondered how this popular 


Many of my own outings are connected with 
work; but few there are who will admit such a 
possibility. I have been away, therefore I have 
been ‘‘on holiday.”” ‘‘ Have you enjoyed your 
holiday ? ‘‘ they ask with unconscious irony when 
{ return after a few weeks spent in concentration 
on some job ; and if I reply ‘‘ it was hardly a holi- 
day, I was working,’’ no one listens. You have 
been away, therefore you have been ‘‘ on Holiday.” 
Let us have no nonsense. 


What constitutes an ideal holiday ? To the hard 
working city man or woman, it means the 
cessation of the daily grind, the change into 
country clothes or to practically no clothes, the 
possibility of lying abed in the mornings and the 
necessity of keeping the mind off unpaid bills and 
incompatible tempers. The wisest holiday makers 
seem to me to be those who make mental adventures 
out of any material and who do not need excite- 
ments and adventures to gild their temporary 
flirtation with freedom. It is not given to all of 
us to spend a holiday amid the snows of Mount 
Everest or among the tropical vegetation of some 
remote island, but it is always possible to stumble 
on an adventure in the most unexpected places. 


What is the essence of a real holiday? Perhaps 
it is the opportunity it affords of getting away from 
oneself, that boring individual who, like the poor, 
is always with us. A holiday should offer us a 
bolthole from the hullabaloo of normal existence, 
providing us with a stage on which some insub- 
stantial and fantastic drama should be played. 
Whether the end is happy or tragic does not 
matter a pin once the curtain is down and we are 
back in actuality again. 


Among the real ‘‘ holidays’? that I have 
enjoyed, there is one that fulfilled some of these 
conditions. I was staying in Mexico City, one of 
the most beautifully placed capitals in the world, 
a dream place ringed round with mountains. I 
had admired the Castle of Chapultapec with its 
deciduous cedar trees garlanded with flaming 
Scarlet creepers, and its curtains of bougainvillea 
hanging over the terrace, and had marvelled at the 
terrifying gods slumbering in shrouded Museums 
and the rather unconvincing air of European 
Civilisation in the modern streets. I wanted some- 
thing fresh and I resolved, against advice from 
those who knew, to spend a few hours alone among 
the Indians in their floating gardens. 


It was a delicious afternoon in early autumn; a 
mist obscured the snow fields on the summit of 
Popocatapet! and his wife Ictaxiwatl; there was 
clouds, light and fleecy, in the blue sky. On 
arriving at the scene of action I hired a canoe, 
which was paddled by an Indian, and started off 
on my little Odyssey. 


My first sensation was one of peace. The trees 
on the bank cast patterned shadows over the water 
and the gardens gay with many coloured flowers; 
there was a smell of flowers and wet earth. Some 
of the inhabitants of this watery Eden were 
working in their patches of vegetation, but many 
of them appeared to be sleeping; a mother sat 
among her market produce with a coffee coloured 
baby at her breast, her large eyes following my 
canoe with an expression of sleepy interest. The 
canoe paddled in and out of the gardens. 


These floating gardens do not actually float on 
the stream, they are moored to the river bottom 
with stakes, the river making the waterways 
which divide them from each other and forming 
the highway for traffic. The markets of Mexico 
City are filled with the produce cultivated on the 
floating gardens. 


It was all strangely unreal. The trees, tall and 
spare though they were, shut out the world, there 
seemed to be nothing in creation except this silent 


waterway. Mexico City seemed as far away as 
London. 


In and out among patches of earth floating on 
the surface of the water, a silent pilgrimage in a 
ghostly dream, this afternoon remains to me as a 
memory of some hours spent in another state of 
consciousness. It was a real bolthole from ordinary 
existence. I was distinctly ‘‘ on Holiday.’’ But 
the phrase still bothers me. Why “ on?” 


Sonnet 


Beloved, I would have you both together, 
In all my world the two most precious things, 
At that first moment when sweet Autumn swings 
His gold and russet sickle, and the heather 
And the gorse are rampant, and a dimmed lark fills 
All heaven with music, glad accompaniment 
To the bewildering dream of my content, 
Of you, O lovely one, and Dartmoor’s hills. 


The.moor will couch us in a bracken bed, 
And with your splendid body bared to the sun, 
You will bend down your proud delightful head 
To kiss my lips and tell me I have won. 


High on those hills, under that song-witched sky, 
We'll drown in a tumultuous harmony. 


‘A. R. UBspELL. 
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Red Letter Days 


Partridges and Persons. 


Y the time these words are in print, or even in 
proof, one of the minor (why, really, minor ?) 
crises of my life will have been passed. Judy 

and I will have been out together for an hour or 
so on some outlying fields; if Providence is reason- 
ably kind, a covey of partridges will have been 
found, one or two birds will have been shot, and 
my young liver-and-white spaniel will have con- 
firmed or wrecked the hopes by which I am oddly 
and agreeably sustained against the more sinister 
and menacing aspects of fortune. 


If she behaves as a certain keeper and I hope, I 
shall at once forgive (for the moment, at all events) 
all who may use me despitefully, and need no 
alcohol or tonic to fill me with a sense of well- 
being; if she lets us down badly, the very David 
shall be outdone in the disfavour with which, in 
sombre hours, he regarded mankind, especially 
those whom he took to be his enemies, and I shall 
drag homewards laggard steps in a mood beyond 
the reach of physical or mental refreshment. 


Judy—-Snob or Loyalist ? 


Of course, my poor little spaniel (why, really, 
poor ?) has no idea of these immense responsibili- 
ties belonging to her. On the contrary, when I 
took her to a root field yesterday evening, on the 
chance (I hasten to assert that I had no gun) of 
finding a covey which jugs there, she was full of 
light-hearted beans. She was quite unaware of the 
anxiety with which the keeper and I watched all 
her steps. As for him, his anxiety expressed itself 
a little gloomily. ‘‘ It’s funny,’’ he said to me, 
‘* how she pays no attention to me when you’re 
there. No,’’ he added, ‘‘ and yet she’s with me all 
day and she’s fond of me, and she won’t leave my 
heels until she sees you.’’ I said it was funny, 
and called Judy sharply to heel. The partridges 
had been there. She showed us that. “‘ If,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ she really has a good nose.” ‘‘ A good 
nose ?’’ said the keeper, and then emitted a sort 
of slightly respectful snort. But we didn’t find 
the partridges, and Judy behaved herself, waving 
stump of tail and all, very well. And when we 
parted by the kennels I said, ‘‘ Well, we shall see 
on Thursday. If she brings me properly a part- 
ridge I have shot, we shall be all right.”’ 

‘* She’ll do that,’’ he said, ‘‘ but she mustn’t 
run in. That will be her difficulty. That will be 
the only difficulty.” 

Not at all,’ I said. ‘‘ There is my difficulty— 
to shoot the partridge.”’ 

So he went away with a hearty sort of laugh. 
But whether this was the laughter of a sycophant, 
or the grotesque confidence of one who does not 
happen, as yet, to have watched me missing many 
simple partridges, I cannot tell. 

Yet, thinking it over, it is not really funny that 
things should be like this between the keeper and 
Judy and me—not to those who realise the deeply 
reasoning understanding of dogs. At the first I 


By Guy C. Pollock 


brought Judy, three months old, from her Scottish 
home, and, though she went through dreadful 
times with distemper and violent eczema and what 
not after that, she did realise that we were doing 
all we could for her. And since she has been a 
strong healthy dog under the keeper’s care, she has 
been now and then on visits to the house, has 
climbed on Master’s bed with early morning tea, 
had the run of the garden, played with the Peke, 
and known where ‘‘ home ”’ was. Besides, she is 
like the Centurion. She can recognise Authority, 
She knows me as the person who can shut her u 

or take her out without a word to others; she has 
sat at my heels while I have talked to her own 
keeper and the other; I have seen the flap of her 
ear twitch as I gave instructions or suggested 
courses of action ; I have been aware of how closely 
she marked the difference in their manner to me 
and their manner to each other. When Judy and 
I have left the hut I have heard her murmur con- 
fidentially, ‘‘ Good fellows, those men; I like 
them; I approve of them; they know their busi- 
ness. Yes, my dear, good fellows our keepers.” 


Then, of course, I have said, ‘* How dare you 
talk like that, you impertinent little snob?” and 
have reminded her with a swish of her dog lead. 
But it has not changed her opinion. Besides, she 
is affectionate as well as beautiful, and she returns 
to both of us the love that her keeper and I have 
given her. But first loyalties first, so that, of 
course, I come first. . . . It is also possible, im- 
perceptibly, dimly, just possible that she may 
think of me as more complacent, more gullible, less 
strict in discipline. It is barely possible. If it 
were a fact, it would be necessary to undeceive 


Judy. 
One Day with Another 


Anyhow, this is an important first of September. 
It is nearly as important as another one in 189— 
well, when I was eighteen. Then I shot my first 
partridge, and it was completely a fluke. A kindly 
American (who shot, I remember, with a strange 
kind of repeating gun from which poured a hail of 
shots, rather like a film fusillade by gangsters, 
which seemed only to be checked by a recurrent 
and merciful defect in the mechanism) had asked 
me to come out with him and his two sons on 4 
roughish shoot on the Wales-Hereford border. His 
keeper, quite Welsh, was much rougher than the 
shoot, and I am sure most of his partridges were 
already in the market when we set out. And, good 
Heavens! how we walked. 


Whenever the keeper became anxious lest the 
American might smell the rats, he turned to me 
and said deferentially, ‘‘ I expect you've often 
found all the partridges hiding in the thick kale 
on a wet day, sir,’’ or, ‘‘ You know, sir, how our 
English birds always keep running in front of guns 
all the morning. We'll find them in the potatoes 
over the next brow.” 
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And, of course, I (knowing nothing at all) looked 
as much like Solomon as I could and said ‘‘ Oh, 
rather,”’ or, ‘‘ I should jolly well think so,” or 
“ Awfully often,”’ or words to that effect. 

It is not to be supposed that the American would 
have gone on walking for ever. But a crisis was 
averted by the uprising (unexpected by any of us 
and, I think, bewildering to the keeper) of a large 
covey in the very last drills of a field of Swedes. 
As they topped the hedge in front of us, eight 
barrels (no, many more than that, for the American 
fowling piece spluttered away like a Lewis gun) 
went after them. One bird fell—in front of me. 
I was accused, like Mr. Tupman, of singling out 


the bird. Like Mr. Tupman, I did not argue 
obstinately that I had browned everything in sight 
—though | had not actually shut my eyes. 

In the end, in the final analysis, believe it or not, 
I had shot my first partridge. 

That, of course, was for Red Letters. It is only 
in the intervening years that I have realised the 
rascality of the keeper, the poverty of the bag, the 
rottenness of the day. And when I look back I 
can forget them all. But not the whirr of that 
covey as they sprang up under my feet and scat- 
tered over the hedge. 

And now another first of September. 
Red Letters? 


And more 


Those Golf Bandits 


By H. Dew 


ID you see those silver cups on the side- 
board ? 

Of course you did, because your host— 
probably a man you have not known very long— 
went to such trouble to point them out to you, to 
tell you where he won this one, and how magnifi- 
cently his drives were going away on such-and-such 
a golf course when he got that one. Possibly he 
told you how the sweepstakes totalled up. A 
nice fellow, you thought, when you met him first. 


(Except for that funny little furtive way of look- 
ing round now and then when someone else came 
into the clubhouse. And the slight appearance of 
haste when he said: ‘* Sorry, but must hop along 
back now.’’) 


You did not realise at the time that he was a 
Golf Bandit. 


False Handicap 


There are hundreds of him scattered all over the 
country. They have cars which, with mock 
modesty, they describe as ‘‘ nice little ’buses, but 
a bit old.’’ And they have false handicaps. 
Which explains why they are able to go cutting 
round from one golf course to another picking up 
cups and sweepstakes. It is a new form of petty 
larceny. It doesn’t produce enormous profits (the 
cups are usually engraved, and therefore unpawn- 
able), but it makes the dining-room look nice and 
its owner feel ‘‘ pretty good.” 


There is, however, more in it than that. The 
Golf Bandit has become a menace to the decent 
men he swindles and the courses he desecrates. 
He plays golf rather well, but he has a mean, dirty 
little soul. Often he is in a decent way of busi- 
ness, has a nice home, and nothing much to worry 
about. He sends his children away to school and 
writes them occasional letters of the ‘‘ learn-to- 
Play-the-game ’’ type. Then he proceeds to spend 
half his life cheating. And this is how he does it. 


_He may or may not become a member of a recog- 
nised golf club. It makes it rather easier for 
him if he does. Then he puts in his three cards— 


for handicapping purposes. They are not very 
good ones, and he gets a long handicap. That is 
part of the plan. Having secured that, he joins 
a few Golfing Societies or Golf Circles, being 
careful in the meantime not to play in any of his 
club competitions and thereby get his handicap 
cut. Then he trots along to a prize competition 
organised by this Society or that Circle, plays on 
a handicap of, say, eighteen (when it should be 
four), and wins the cup and the sweepstakes. 


All So Simple 


Golf government is such that he may do this 
for years without having his handicap reduced. 
The golf Society or Circle is always organised on 
a social basis. It never has the official status of 
aclub. The results of its competitions never have 
any effect on the handicap of the man who wins 
them. So you see how simple it all is for the man 
who wants to steal prizes but who is too big a 


coward to become a good, honest burglar and take 
his chance of gaol. 


There are literally scores of these Golf Bandits 
prowling around the courses this summer. As 
things stand at present, there is no redress. They 
are immune from all punishment. A member of a 
club in which he has a long handicap can go gaily 
along doing the most amazing scores on other 
courses in ‘‘ Society ’’ or ‘“* Circle ’”? meetings with 
no responsibility for reporting his performances to 
his secretary. And he does it. Also, he goes 
away for his holiday armed with a letter from his 
club secretary certifying that his handicap is, say, 
sixteen. He plays other holiday-makers, and takes 
their half-sovereigns and their lunches. 


The Golf Bandits are increasing in number, and 
becofhing more dangerous in their thefts. The 
real, good, honest-to-God golfers (and there are 
still a few left) should watch them—watch them 
with a niblick. And the clubs and the governing 
bodies should catch them—with an easily devised 
system that would cut their handicaps in half. 


aa they would try to win cups honestly—and 
ail. 
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By Gilbert Wakefield. 


Firebird. By Lajos Zilahy. Adapted by Jeffrey 

Dell. Playhouse. 
Loyalties. By John Galsworthy. Garrick. 

HE trouble about Firebird—and it is not too 

late to remedy it—is that an apparently quite 
unpretentious piece of play-making has been 
treated with a measure of respect—nay! almost 
with a reverence—which is not only wholly un- 
merited, but positively inimical to its one unques- 
tionable virtue of good ‘‘ theatre.’ There were 
times when it was almost impossible not to think 
that whoever was responsible for the production 
(for no one is named on the programme) believed, 
or at least expected us in the audience to believe, 
that this story of Their Excellencies, Their Excel- 
lencies’ daughter, and the murdered Matinee Idol, 
was a slice of life and not merely a réchavffé of a 
good old Continental Drama which, in various dis- 
guises, was for years a continual delight to pre-war 
audiences. 

A handsome young actor is found murdered. 
The porter’s evidence confines suspicion to the 
tenants of the block of flats in which he dwelt. 
Further investigation narrows this suspicion to 
Their Excellencies’ household. Finally—or 
rather, penultimately, for there is a last-minute 
‘* surprise-ending ’’—His Excellency is driven, by 
a combination of impeccable logic and inaccurate 
arithmetic, to the sensational conclusion that Her 
Excellency, his wife, was not only the dead man’s 
mistress, but his murderess. This scene is bril- 
liantly constructed and the author has had the good 
sense to ‘‘ go the whole hog ’’ of dishonesty. In 
addition to concocting the most. ingenious coinci- 
dences to complete his chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence against Her Excellency, he has deliberately 
omitted the name of the real murderer from his 
meticulously compiled list of ‘* possibles.’”” When 
the wife confesses, His Excellency, perfectly appre- 
ciating that the whole thing is simply a play and 
has nothing to do with tragedy, unhesitatingly 
picks up the telephone and asks to be put through 
to the Commissioner of Police. Noblesse oblige; 
and His Excellency obliges. 


Worth Waiting For 


There is, as I have said, a surprise dénouement 
for those whose neighbours have had the common 
decency to refrain from disclosing it during the 
second interval. Indeed, even for those who are 
not so lucky there is something still to come, which 
is well worth waiting for; and that is the perform- 
ance of Miss Antoinette Celier as the sixteen-year- 
old Mariette, when she tremblingly confesses, in 
the presence of her father and her mother and the 
stern Police Commissioner, her Past, her Present 
and her contemplated Future. As she tells her 
anguished parents, there is nothing very startling 
either in her code, her practices or her ideals ; which 
are merely those of a certain type of upper-class 
young female of the nineteen-thirties. It is not 


what she says, but how she says it that is so re- 
markable. 

There is none of that defiance and bravado 
and contempt for the morals of their elders 


which the Drama, at any rate, has taught us to 


associate with Modern Girls. Here was somethin 
very little different from the simple innocence of an 
Edwardian ingenve. It may have been utterly 
untrue to life; I do not know. It may have been 
an accident of casting and quite contrary to the 
author’s intention; again I do not know. But, 
whatever the explanation—chance or cleverness or 
sheer low cunning—it was colossally effective! 
Miss Gladys Cooper and Mr. Alan Napier, as 
Their Excellencies, were extremely good in the 
wrong manner; and had it been possible to wri 
our hearts with the fabricated tragedy and the stale 
heroics of maternal self-sacrifice, the sincerity of 
Miss Cooper’s acting would undoubtedly have 
wrung them. Mr. Napier was an Excellency par 
excellence; the embodiment of generations of 
Nobility. But the blood was too blue, not red 
enough, for dramatic excitement. Mr. Frank 
Harvey, as the Chief of Police, was as monumen- 
tally impassive as the rest of them; but in his case 
it was not only quite right and proper as a reticent 
professional demeanour, but theatrically effective, 
As the actor, Mr. Hugh Williams was as fervent 
as an English temperament permitted ; but the im- 
pudent audacity of Zoltan Balkanyi’s love-making 
seemed indicative of a more flamboyant type. 


A First Rate Play 


Loyalties is an astonishingly good play. The 
very first scene is a little gem of dramatic writing. 
In the space of some ten minutes, we are not only 
introduced to all the principal characters, and with- 
out any formal exposition—indirectly, as it were— 
told everything we need to know about them and 
no more (which is the quintessence of dramatic 
characterisation), but are deep in what is manifestly 
going to be an important, interesting and absorb- 
ingly dramatic story. What follows is as good: 
from the first suspicion that the Jew is right, after 
all, about young Dancy, to the scene where old 
Mr. Twisden finds out the truth about the stolen 
money and Sir Frederick, in the middle of a cause 
célébre, throws up his brief. Oh, a first-rate play, 
and not so poorly done at the Garrick; despite a 
tendency (especially in the first act) to underline 
where Mr. Galsworthy has written a sufficient hint. 

Mr. Colin Clive, temperamentally just right as 
Dancy, gets him an understanding sympathy which 
has sometimes been lacking. And if Mr. Oliver 
Raphael is at times absurdly flamboyant and 
theatrical, so that one has difficulty in believing 
that even the comparatively tolerant and easy-going 
Charles Winsor would have had him as a guest at 
Melton Court, still this fault is partly Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s and Mr. Raphael had his moments of 
unforced effectiveness. Mr. Lawrence Hanray’s 
Jacob Twisden is perfection ; so also is Miss Cath- 
leen Nesbitt’s Margaret Orme, a character who 
seems to stultify the notion that Mr. Galsworthy is 
completely lacking in a sense of humour. Mr. 
Cecil Ramage and Mr. A. R. Whatmore give the 
Newmarket house party its essential air of good 
breeding, and the former especially puts over some 
peculiarly difficult and snobbish lines with miti- 
gatory tact. Miss Maisie Darrell, if not perhaps 
quite the Mrs. Dancy of the author’s conception, 
plays her with a fine emotional sincerity. 
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Might-Have-Been Affairs 


The Counter-Revolution in Russia— By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts 


nected account of the overthrow of the Soviet 

Government, which occurred during the 
early days of this week. The following para- 
graphs, however, represent such fragmentary 
items of news as have reached us. 

The first sign, apparently, that anything un- 
usual was happening inside Russia was provided 
by the simultaneous arrival at all the frontiers of 
Soviet delegations, led by well-known commissars 
and engaged on missions which, it is thought, may 
have masked their real purposes. Thus, for 
example, M. Litvinov assured reporters at Reval 
that he had come by air from Moscow to examine 
at first-hand the prospects for marketing Baltic 
amber at the next Nijni-Novgorod Fair. <A 
group of members of the Synod of the reformed 
Russian church, headed by MM. Cohen, Kogen, 
Cooghan, Kahn and Kohn, reached Warsaw on 
the same morning, announcing their intention to 
conduct negotiations for establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. 

M. Stalin and other Caucasian notables arrived 
by submarine at Constantinople, giving as the 
reason for their journey their desire to pay M. 
Trotsky a friendly visit. All the commissars de- 
clared that their journeys had no sort of connec- 
tion with political conditions inside Russia, where, 
they stated, absolute order reigned. 

Most of the newspaper correspondents, both 
resident in Moscow and elsewhere, who have for 
so long been the principal interpreters of news 
from that country, seem to have shared the com- 
missars’ confidence in the security of Bolshevist 
rule. Thus the Daily Herald correspondent tele- 
graphed a long despatch, only a few hours before 
the Government fell, describing the progress of 
the Five Years’ Plan, then in its twelfth summer, 
and mentioning only parenthetically that the 
death-sentence had been passed by the Revolu- 
tionary Court at Tula on twenty-one dangerous 
bandits who had been found guilty of sabotaging 
the Soviet economic system by picking black- 
berries on a State Farm. 

The resident correspondent of the New York 
Times cabled from Moscow that the trial of these 
miscreants had been conducted with the dignity 
and impartiality which he had always admired in 
Bolshevist courts, though he added—and it must 
be remembered that this correspondent is famous 
for the sturdy independence of his views—that the 
Seats reserved for journalists at the trial had not 
been at all comfortable. Mr. Hubert Griffiths, 
Writing on behalf of the authorised guides attached 
to the Soviet Tourist Bureau, sent a telegram to 
London assuring prospective travellers that there 
Was not the least reason for them to fear that the 
disorders revealed by the evidence at this trial 
existed in those parts of Russia to which tourists 
Were personally conducted. And yet, as we now 
know, all these correspondents and writers, were 


L is not yet possible to give our readers a con- 


mistaken in their confidence ; for it was the trial of 


the Twenty-One which fired the spark that caused 
the final disruption of the Soviet State. 

Apparently a number of members of the Moscow 
garrison had themselves been blackberrying on 
the afternoon when the sentence of the court be- 
came known; fearing that they too might suffer 
severe penalties for their crime, they raised a cry 
of revolt against the authorities and, their officers 
joining them, demonstrated before the gates of the 
Kremlin. Within a few hours the garrisons of 
Petrograd, Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa followed 
their example. M. Stalin’s last official act before 
leaving for his Black Sea tour was to summon 
other units of the Red Army to suppress the 
risings; but these battalions announced, through 
their regimental chiefs, that they considered them- 
selves bound by their pledges to defend the country 
against foreign capitalistic invaders and could not 
honorably relax their vigilance by diverting their 
forces to other purposes. They then dispersed to 
their homes. 

Many thousands of emigrants are returning to 
Russia by every conceivable route. M. Milyukov 
and a few hundred other leaders of the Kadet 
party engaged a special train from Paris. They 
passed the journey through France and Germany 
drawing up a new democratic constitution for 
Russia, and became so absorbed in this task that 
they failed to notice that their train, for some 
reason not yet explained, had been shunted to a 
siding near Breslau; when, two days later, they 
realised their plight, their chance of taking control 
of Russia had vanished. M. Kerensky, on the 
other hand, permitted no such delay to occur in 
his return to Moscow. He arrived there by air 
barely five hours after the Kremlin fell. It is 
impossible to say what his reception would have 
been throughout the country as he was recognised 
on landing and immediately lynched. 

A group of Grand Dukes made a public protest 
in Downing Street yesterday evening against the - 
refusal of the British Government to provide them 
with their travelling expenses to Russia until it 
had ascertained the views of the French, German. 
Greek, Patagonian and other governments. It is 
an open secret that some of the Liberal and 
Socialist members of the National Government 
favour the immediate despatch of official obser- 
vers to Moscow, but their Conservative colleagues 
are opposing this suggestion lest the United King- 
dom should thus obtain the slightest diplomatic 
or commercial advantage over foreign countries. 

Mr. Montagu Norman left London last night 
for an Eastern destination. A member of his 
household informed reporters that Mr. Norman’s 
journey had no other purpose than to permit him 
to attend the forthcoming Balalaika Orchestra 
Contest at Irkutsk; it is significant, as proof of 
this, that Mr. Norman’s luggage includes a small 
upright piano and a number of visiting cards in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Goofy Gear, he plays piano and he 
plays by ear.” 
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Wines of the Empire 


By H. Warner Allen 


HE Imperial Economic Committee are to be 
I congratulated on their excellent Report on 
Wine, which has just been published by 
the Stationery Office (6d. net). It is clear enough 
that Empire Wines are coming to this country to 
stay, if they can maintain a high quality and are 
honestly marketed. The ideal would be that 
Australia and South Africa could provide us under 
preference with natural ordinary wines at a cost 
which would put the fermented juice of the grape 
without added spirit, the most wholesome of bever- 
ages, within reach of everyone. 


The so-called ‘‘ sweet wines ’’? which have had 
more or less brandy added are not a_ beverage. 
They can only be consumed with caution and can 
never form the basis of the wine-drinking of a 
nation. This point, I think, brings us to one of 
the chief weaknesses of Empire wines. Neither 
Australia nor South Africa are wine-drinking 
nations: the former consumes annually 6.3 pints 
per head, the latter 15 pints, as against 455 pints 
for France, 303.4 pints for Italy and 154.4 pints 
for Spain. Until their own people are sufficiently 
interested to drink their native wines they can never 
hope to produce wines of the highest quality. Good 
wine is the fruit of loving care and a ceaseless 
attention which implies personal interest. 


A Question of Names 


Unhappily, at present the tendency in the popu- 
larity of Empire wines leans towards the produc- 
tion of fortified wines which are rightly forbidden 
the name of the ‘‘ port ’’ by the Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty : for they have no resemblance at all to the 
wines produced on the Upper Douro. It is satis- 
factory to note that the Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee appear to accept the justice of this veto, 
though, unhappily, they cling to the use of such 
terms as ‘‘ burgundy,’’ “‘ claret ’’ and “‘ hock ”’ for 
Empire wines which have nothing in common with 
the wines produced in the recognised geographical 
districts. Yet they seem to give away their whole 
case in the sentence: ‘‘ One great handicap to 
Empire wines arises from the fact that the taste for 
wine in European countries is based on the quali- 
ties of European wines to which people have 
become accustomed, and, simply because Empire 
wines possess certain different qualities, they are 
often hastily and unjustly judged as inferior.” 


Heavens and earth! give a man who knows a 
good Burgundy a bottle labelled Australian Bur- 
gundy and he is bound to be annoyed. Call it 
some non-committal name and, as he expects 
nothing in particular, he will take it for his thirst 
as cheerfully as he will drink down some unnamed 
wine, and look for its qualities, not its defects. 


The Report makes a very good point when it 
insists that Empire wine-growers must try to estab- 
lish an aristocracy of Empire wines. Such an 
effort demands time and expense; for no great wine 
can be produced unless all thoughts of quantity 
are set aside and the best qualities of the grape 


grown in that particular soil are brought out by 
conscientious and affectionate handling. ; 

South Africans, for instance, must cease to be 
ashamed of the natural deep golden colour of their 
wines and give up the excruciating habit of bleach. 
ing them artificially to the colour of a hock. Again, 
the growers must choose inhospitable soil for their 
vines, for the vine must struggle for its life if it is 
to produce noble wine. Large scale production 
for such wines must be abandoned. I trust that the 
Committee are right when they say that Australian 
red wines are ‘‘ now sufficiently good to improve 
by ageing.” 

The most valuable advice given to Empire wine. 
producers in the Report is the suggestion that they 
should study the vinification methods employed in 
Algeria, where they may learn to overcome the diffi- 
culties that face them owing to excessive heat 
during fermentation. Good straight ordinary wines 
are produced in Algeria. The danger is that fer- 
mentation encouraged by the heat will devour every 
trace of sugar and make the wine impossibly dry. 
They will not learn in Africa how to produce wines 
that will improve in bottle ; at least, it has been my 
experience that all Algerian wines with bottle age 
are unspeakably nasty. 


Not So Easy 


In light-hearted spirit the wine industries of 
Australia and South Africa are urged to produce 
‘* a sherry-type wine.’ ‘‘ It should be possible to 
make a good sherry in the Empire.’’ This is 
nonsense. 

There is not a hint in the Report of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which go to the making of 
sherry, the mysterious second fermentation which, 
if my theory is correct, is due to the ‘* mycoderma 
vini and gives the wine its peculiar characteris 
tics. There is only one other spot in the world 
where this second fermentation is known—Arbois, 
Pasteur’s birthplace—and there is no real resem- 
blance between Arbois and sherry. 

Sham sherry as Hamburg proved is an abomina- 
tion, and the Dominion growers would be far better 
advised to see if their grapes, soil and climate will 
not give them naturally a light dry wine suitable 
for drinking with meals. 

The legislator should certainly take steps t 
check the extra fortification of Empire sweet wines 
in bond, which not only deprives the revenue of 
its due, but produces a highly deleterious mixture 
which has no right to the name of wine. Such 
mixtures actually contain more alcohol than the 
diluted spirits usually drunk and can only bring 
discredit on the name under which they are sold. 

The success of the Empire Wine Trade will be 
secured if it is remembered that ‘‘ no enduring 
purpose can be served . . . if preference is U 
merely for disposing of the surplus wine of the 
Empire producers. It is essential to ensure that 
the wine marketed is the very best that it is possible 
to produce, and that, by its quality, it gains public 
favour.” 
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STORY 


Waking Up 


By Shirley Carew 


RESSING for dinner, she rubbed the mirror 
D where steam from her bath had dimmed it, 
and suddenly she saw herself ecstatic, 
wondering eyed, as simple people still may look 
when a Dream comes true. 

She had not quite lost her head about it—even 
now she recognised herself as plain, with little per- 
sonality, little charm. 

And yet she stood upon the threshold of 
Romance . .. For to many people whatever they 
deem most unattainable spells that which they most 
desire, spells ROMANCE... 

A man was looking at her, plain Maryan Sheen, 
with eyes that wanted... 

It had been going on for weeks, and at last she 
dared to be sure of it. The dreadful, divine realisa- 
tion sent her heart spinning, gave her a new con- 
fidence, a new life. 

Each time they met—and that was often, for as 
well as being friends they were neighbours in 
adjoining flats—she felt his eyes upon her, knew 
that he was looking at her as no man had ever 
looked before. Even her husband—she had known 
it all along, but who was she to expect more ?— 
had only needed her, and—to a secretly romantic 
woman—there was all the difference in the world 
between being ‘* needed ’’ and being ‘‘ wanted.” 
Wanted violently, with a _ glorious, terrible 
urgency. ... One was just an everyday necessity 
that was taken for granted; the other, a luxury, 
dangerous, thrilling . .. Maryan Sheen fastened 
on her neck those exquisite pearls that her husband 
had given her, smiling to herself as she remembered 
Victor Maine’s hungry eyes fixed upon her across 
the table last night, when Egerton and she had 
dined with him and his wife, when a Dream came 
true... 

She had become certain of it then for the first 
time. Victor had, as usual, seemed to avoid her 
eyes ; but on three or four occasions she had noticed 
him gazing at her neck, at her bare shoulders and 
arms, in that tense, slightly crude way that all her 
life she had longed to inspire. She had felt his 
eyes almost eating their way through Egerton’s 
bracelets and necklace, had, for a burning second, 
actually sensed his lips on her flesh beneath. . . . 

Then she had pulled herself together with a jerk, 
remembering her husband, his unfailing kindness, 
his dearness .. . 

But the insidious knowledge of a new power 
tugged persistently at her hitherto untempted 
mind. Throughout twenty-four hours she had 
been unable to forget for an instant—a man wanted 
her—the greatest wish in her world was realised, 
for Romance was at her side... Would she 


take it with eager hands—or would she, frightened, 
play with it for a while—and run away when it 
began to burn ? 

_ She was almost drowned in ecstatic imaginings, 
in a delirious, delicious, fancy-future, when Eger- 


ton walked into her room, asking her to fasten 
his tie. 


‘* By the way, I thought | heard the telephone, 
dear,’ she spoke absently. ‘* Did anyone ring ?”’ 

(Exciting instrument, the telephone, one never 
knew ...who..., or... what... .) 

David ’phoned—ten minutes ago.”’ Egerton 
kissed her cheek, gently, detachedly, and Maryan 
felt traitorous because again she sensed Victor’s 
kisses on her throat and arms—different kisses . . . 
‘* Margot is feeling queer—had to go to bed—he 
thinks she had better not turn out this evening, 
and he asked if he could bring along a couple of 
men who’ve just dropped in on them. I said 
‘Yes.’ Hope you won’t mind four males to 
queen, my dear? ”’ 

Maryan’s mind picked up the thread of planning 
that Egerton’s entry had interrupted. This was 
an evening in which to dream alone . . . Victor 
might ring up, might even look in from his flat 
below ... She felt herself shiver with a pre- 
viously unexperienced yet strangely familiar sensa- 
tion of surging anticipation. 

‘* Of course, I don’t mind. But listen, Egerton— 
I’d been thinking we owed the French’s a party, 
and so I booked four stalls at the Merriment for 
to-night. I’ve got a most awful head—be a dear 
and take David and his friends along to the show 
and I’ll go to bed. I’d so much rather not go 
out—I feel very much in need of peace and quiet,”’ 
she smiled up at him, and for a moment he caught 
his breath, amazed by her shining eyes, a sudden 
unfamiliar beauty about her. 

He expostulated, argued. ‘‘ Sure you haven’t 
got a temperature, dear, you look extraordinarily 
like it?’’ And in the end, of course, he gave in, 
because he knew her headaches—and when she had 
made up her mind. 

© * * * 

After dinner was over, she hurried the four men 
out of the house; for half an hour she tried to 
fix her mind on the contents of the evening 
papers ... Then she gave it up, and let herself 
sink into dreams that ever since she left school 
she had dreamed, unrealised—that at last were 
coming true. 

An hour later, she raked over the fire, turned 
out the lamp, and opened the door on her way 
up to bed. Victor was not going to call, nor 
going to ring up. No need to wait longer. She 
walked slowly across the little hall, undoing the 
clasp of her pearls. She glanced at the front 
door, to see that she had left it on the latch, ready 
for Egerton’s key. 

Suddenly she froze with fear, her fingers still 
about her neck, holding the pearls. 

A hand—a man’s hand—was slowly, carefully, 
emerging through a hole broken in the glass of 
the door. 

For a moment she stood stock still, mesmerised. 
horrified. Then quickly, silently, she stepped 
over to the umbrella stand, grasped a walking 
stick of her husband’s tightly in both hands. 
brought it down with every atom of her strength 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Waking Up—(Continued from page 251) 


on to that sinister hand that was clawing the air 
in an endeavour to feel and undo the latch. 


There was a sharp intake of held breath from 
the other side of the glass, a smothered groan of 
pain—and then the hand was drawn away. 

Maryan was shaking now, shaking too much 
to move. For some seconds she stood, breathing 
fast, against the umbrella stand, staring, fas- 
cinated, at the hole in the glass. 

Victor—she must get downstairs, ask him and 
his wife to advise her, to help. To whom else 
should she go now, in an emergency, than to her 
lover—her prospective lover ? 

She slipped out of the back door, down those 
unlit back stairs, going slowly because she was 
frightened still, peering fearfully into the dark- 
ness. 

Going to Victor for protection—Romance and 
Thrill verily were hand in hand, scheming to- 
gether for the enchantment of Maryan Sheen. . . 

She knocked rather urgently on the Maines’ 
back door. 

For a moment there was no reply—she could 
hear voices inside—a queer male voice—that 


couldn’t be Victor ?—and then Thea’s—‘ I won't 
be a moment, darling—there’s someone at the 
back door—keep quite still,” as she ran to open 
the kitchen door. 


‘““ Thea, there’s a man been trying to get into 
our flat—Egerton’s out—I got terrified—would you 
let Victor go up for a moment—I daren’t go back 
until he’s looked round, made sure he’s gone.” 

Thea took Maryan’s arm, drew her into the 
kitchen. 


‘** After your pearls, of course. Victor is always 
saying that burglars would call on you one even. 
ing—they’re such beauties. Come in and sit down 
for a bit. I’m afraid Victor can’t go burglar-hunt. 
ing to-night. We’re in trouble too. Victor’s been 
working late at the office—just this moment come 
in—he’s had a horrid accident. I don’t even know 
properly what’s happened yet—he’s badly shaken. 
They were tidying things up, he says, and his 
secretary knocked her typewriter off the table. 
Unfortunately, it hit Victor—he was _ picking 
something up off the floor. I’m just in the midst 
of bandaging him up—I’m not sure that his wrist 
isn’t broken—his hand is in the most awful 
state....” 


ILMS 


By Mark Forrest. 


Attorney for the Defence. 
Cummings. Regal. 


The Dark Horse. Directed by Alfred E. Green. 
Plaza. 


Directed by Irving 


“FESHE Indiscretions of Eve ’’ is being supported 

at the Regal by an American picture, entitled 
‘** Attorney for the Defence,’’ and those who are 
interested in comparing British and American 
technique have another chance of estimating how 
far we lag behind in producing what may be des- 
cribed as plain table d’héte. 


‘** Attorney for the Defence ”’ is just an ordinary 
picture which has an ordinary story, but it is put 
over with a sureness of touch which we still appear 
to lack. It moves from the very beginning and one 
does not have to watch the photographing of such 
stage conventions as a parlourmaid arranging 
flowers and then going to call her mistress, an 
interminable process with which a recent British 
production began. This picture begins bang in 
the middle of the story, and there is no halt from 
the start, where the prosecuting attorney gets an 
innocent man convicted, until the end where he him- 
self, though guiltless, is nearly sent to the chair. 
The evidence whereby he manages to exonerate 
himself is flimsy, but it is good cinema. The 
cutting has been excellently done and, though there 
is too much dialogue, it is simple, direct and does 
not suffer from frills. 


There is, too, a good cast ; Edmund Lowe, suave 
as ever, has the lion’s share of the film, but both 


Constance Cummings, as his secretary, and Evelyn 
Brent, once more a villainess, keep the melodrama 
well in hand, and at no time does it degenerate into 
the rough and tumble which it might easily have 


become. When we can turn out ordinary pictures 
su slickly as this we shall have little to fear from 
anyone, but the time is not yet, to judge from the 
British films which I have seen just lately. 


Of the two pictures at the Plaza this week, the 
better is ‘‘ The Dark Horse.’’ When the 
Americans make fun of themselves and their 
institutions they do it wholeheartedly and, as the 
law of libel is not too rigidly enforced, there is a 
wider scope for them than there is for us. 


‘* The Dark Horse ”’ is a skit upon politics; a 
new governor is to be elected for the State, and the 
Progressives put up an unknown man in the hope 
that the deadlock which has impeded the conven- 
tion will be ended. Unfortunately the dark horse 
is nominated, and Guy Kibbee, as the governor 
elect, is a figure of fun that should amuse most 
people even if the ballyhoo which the elections 
entail is strange fare for them. The chief part, 
that of the election agent, is playea by Warner 
William and he gives an excellent performance of 
the type of American with whom the pictures have 
made us very familiar. He will sell anything to 
anyone, and the lines and situations with which 
the authors have provided him are a good skit upon 
the way in which these political jamborees are 
managed in America. It is a pity that the censor 
ship would certainly intervene to prevent any 
British film company tilting a lance at our own 
politics in similar fashion. 
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N= NOVELS 


Contango. By James Hilton. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Jenny Newstead. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Fanfare for Tin Trumpets. 
Barker. 7s. 6d. 


Lament for Adonis. By Edward Thompson. Benn. 
Ts. 6d. 


R. HILTON’S “ Contango”’ is ambitious 
and unusual, and if a little voice whispers 
that he wrote nine short stories and then for a whim 
decided to turn them into a novel and so 
engineered a few connecting links it is, after all, 
only a whisper and easily silenced—silenced 
because ‘‘ Contango ’’ is original and sincere, and 
originality and sincerity are two very precious 
things in days when it is the fashion to think alike, 
to talk alike, to look alike and to follow each other 
about like sheep. 


By Margery Sharp. 


As a matter of fact it is exciting to read of nine 
people scattered over the face of the earth (one was 
a Consular agent, another a pathetically un- 
attractive spinster tourist; there was a company 
director, an inventor, a film actress, a journalist and 
a politician) and to trace the slender thread that 
joins them. Not startling flamboyant coincidences 
(and haven’t you ever been annoyed when the hero 
is constantly bumping into the heroine—when you 
and I know that the one person one never can meet 
is the one we are most interested in ?) but chance, 
and the sort of chance that might easily come to 
you, or to me. 


A Friendly Judge 


Mr. Hilton has a vast comprehension of humans 
and if he chooses to mock at the weakness and 
foibles of human nature there is an underlying 
tenderness that makes one admit that Mr. Hilton, 
sitting as judge on his fellows, is at heart anxious 
to befriend rather than censure. 


And how these humans of his need sympathy. 
The consular agent, in living up to his ideals, is 
driven from his post and his name splashed with 
mud in the process. The poor, insignificant little 
spinster falls in love with a fellow tourist and 
imagines that he, too, of necessity, has fallen in 
love with her. Her interpretation of his simple, 
polite little sentences is heart-rending—for life can 
be a sorry affair for unattractive little spinsters and 
Mr. Hilton does not spare her. So it goes on— 
until our hearts ache a little and we begin to agree 
with Mr. Hilton that 


... + + + $o much could happen in a day, and so 
little in a lifetime. Sixty years of doing and being, 
of threading blindly into the pattern, yet with eyes 

t never lost their hope of sight. And, sometimes, 
one felt the touch in the darkness beyond the ever- 

ting criss-cross of chance—a touch that, in an 
earlier and more faithful age, would have sent one 
to one’s knees. 


“Jenny Newstead’ is a good old-fashioned 
trower.’ Jenny marries a man, lends him all 
money three days after the marriage ceremony 


and hey presto! the husband disappears. Jenny, 
of course, proceeds to go through mental anguish. 
Has her husband been run over or has he been 
knocked on the head by thugs? She goes to 
Scotland Yard and even that excellent institution 
fails to perceive the truth that oddly enough, stares 
the reader in the face from the very first. Jenny 
is now a grass widow and after charming a middle 
aged misogynist, goes through great anguish of 
mind. She searches her heart and decides that she 
never loved Henry Newstead but that the aged 
misogynist is very dear to her indeed. The 
searching questions continue ... Is she to remain 
a grass widow all her life? Is her husband dead? 
Her heart is breaking for love of the misogynist, 
but what can she do? A nasty position for any 
woman, you'll agree. 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes then comes into her own 
and with her extraordinary talent for mixingthe usual 
with the unusual, the normal with the abnormal, 
(and with a model in her memory of a case that 
happened not so long ago) she allows Jenny to 
discover that her so-called husband (I’m afraid the 
ceremony must have been a bogus one) is a world- 
famed criminal, standing his trial for one or two 
murders and . .. But by this time Jenny is safely 
in the arms of the misogynist. 


Heartache and Humour 


‘* Fanfare for Tin Trumpets ”’ isn’t quite so easy. 
Miss Sharp has more to do with Mr. Hilton than 
with Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. She too feels the hope- 
lessness of life but there is none of Mr. Hilton’s 
mockery and satire—just an overwhelming pity. 
The young Alistair French lives with a friend in a 
cheap room off the Edgware Road. They both try 
their wings and the imaginative one, Alistair 
French, gets badly scorched. There is a youthful 
cockney girl living in the same house and she, too, 
imagining that life is an easy game, to be lightly 
played and lightly enjoyed, finds her trust in others 
crashing to the ground, and learns the weary, 
dreary truth. 


Sentimental ? There isn’t a line of sentiment in 
the book—there’s plenty of heartache, there’s 
plenty of humour—and there is pity (youth being 
hurt is nearly as bad as an animal in pain) as he 
and she find out for the first time the pain there is in 
loving, the tears there are in laughter. 


Miss Sharp should have a future if she can con- 
tinue to admit the inevitable disillusionment with 
just the right amount of humour. Humbur—and 
yet she refrains from laughing at youthful heart- 
aches—she just smiles at them and tells them to 
get on with the next experience and that each 
time it will hurt less. 


‘Lament for Adonis,”’ though it deals almost 
exclusively with the war, is not a war story. It is 
the love story of two American girls for two 
Englishmen. The two American girls are frankly 
very annoying, and badly want spanking. The 
best parts of the book are the descriptions of the 
scenery of Jerusalem, of Olivet, of the Jordan— 
these are unforgettable. A.A. 
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ON BEDSIDE BOOKS 
By JOHN POLLOCK 


HAT is a bedside book ? Obviously, a book 
kept by a bedside. That does seem 
simple, but in reality it fails to answer 

the question. Any book may have its habitat by the 
bedside, that is, may physically lie there; but to 
keep a book by your bed clearly means more than 
this. It implies, first, that you want to read when 
you go to bed; second, that you have some reason- 
able expectation of being in a condition to read 
when you do so; third, that in your nocturnal 
readings you exercise a certain deliberate choice 
and do not pick up any print that may lie handy. 

From these postulates arise the questions: why 
do you want to read in bed, and what do you want 
to read in bed? So we shall arrive at acquaint- 
ance with the probable nature of your bedside 
books. 

These reflections are made apposite by the publi- 
cation of a work that offers itself deliberately as a 
bedside book. ‘‘ A Lawyer’s Notebook.’ (Martin 
Secker. 5s.) commends itself to nightly communing 
by being as mysterious as complete want of secrecy 
can make it. Even were it not for Mr. Alec Waugh, 
whose preface dots the i’s with elegant care, this 
lawyer affixes his signature to every page. 

He is a solicitor, a scholar of Eton and Balliol, 
deeply interested in divorce problems, an inveterate 
enemy of bureaucracy, prudery, tax-gatherers, 
Dora and “‘ Jix,’’ and prints—among a wealth of 
other amusing turns and quips—a wholly delight- 
ful ‘‘ Order of Service Authorised to be said on the 
Dissolution of Messrs. Hunter and Haynes,’’ by 
the late Charles Scott-Moncrieff. If murder will 
always out, perhaps such diaphanous anonymity 
will keep this forcible personality in. ‘‘ A.B. at 
the coffeehouse ’’ was a favourite 18th century 
pseudonym; we all are acquainted with ‘‘ N. or 
M.’’; let us call our lawyer ‘‘ H. and/or H.” 


Juicy Plums 


He who loves discursiveness tempered by learn- 
ing and tinged with satiric wit (*‘ An aphorism is a 
definition with a sting in its tail’? and ‘* The 
bureaucrat is the cancer-cell of the Nation,’’ are two 
typical plums), will revel in H. and/or H.’s 
recollections, onslaughts, sallies and appreciations. 
He is full of good stuff on sex, solicitors, education, 
men of letters, dead or alive, of the last thirty years, 
jotted down without much neatness: the overflow 
of a busy, caustic, well-stored mind. But my point, 
is: has H. and/or H. produced a real bedside 
book ? 

Not thé least part of H. and/or H.’s charm lies 
in his contrariness. He wants everything to be 
better, but he will seldom allow credit (there are, 
of course, conspicuous exceptions) to anyone else, 
save those who are unsuccessful. Contrariness too 
leads to contradiction, and on his very last page 
where he reveals the purpose of his book, H.and/or 
H. stumbles upon one. Stumbles? No, indeed. 
To stumble is not his way: he rushes with the 
speed and weight of a finely bred bull. This Note- 
book, he says, ‘‘ is meant for a bedside book and a 
cure for insomnia.’’ Here, I submit, are too 
totally distinct things. A bedside book, properly 
considered, is not and cannot be a cure for 


insomnia, which is perforce something to send yoy 
to sleep. And this ‘‘ A Lawyer’s Notebook” 
certainly will not do. 


A Definition 


A true bedside book is one for a man, knowj 
he will sleep, to use as a vehicle from tension of 
mind and harassing thought to that blessed state 
bordering on unconsciousness, Or as an ante. 
chamber, to use Henry James’ word, to the Great 
Good Place. Therefore it must not be new, for 
curiosity will defeat its purpose. It must not, for the 
same reason, excite. It must hold the attention, 

Every man must find his own bedside book, 
Lord Rosebery is hard to resist when he names 
‘* The Diary of a Nobody ”’ as an essential part of 
his bedroom furniture; but Mr. Percy Lubbock’s 
‘* Pericles’’—perfect name for him—also kept at 
his bedside, among others, the late R. M., 
Johnston’s short life of Napoleon, which, brilliant 
as it is, the present reviewer finds stuff far too 
exciting. | Casanova’s Memoirs, if already well 
known, may be found excellent for the purpose, 
For poetry, Keats has just the sensuous beauty that 
paves the way to sleep; Shelley, not to attempt yet 
greater, will be too vivid for most. For long, 
Landor’s dialogues discharged this lovely office for 
me; but, since personal confessions are the fashion 
and H. and/or H. shows me the path, I confess 
to finding two old excellent books always among 
my bedside favourites: The Virginian and Mid- 
shipman Easy. 

Do these names smack something puerile ? Well, 
who does not envy the young their sleep, and what 
quality has yet been found to describe the sleep 
we all desire better than that conveyed by the 
simple word ‘ childlike ’’ ? 


CAVIARE FOR SWIFTIANS 


Swift’s Library. By Harold Williams. 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


HIS is caviare to the Swiftian. | Everything 
about Swift has its interest, and so many have 
essayed to catalogue the books which influenced 
him, but Mr Williams, with incredible industry, 
has traced what were the actual volumes standing 
in the old Deanery of St. Patrick’s. Only a 
single copy of the sale catalogue tells us the books 
owned by Defoe and Sterne, but Mr. Williams has 
found a copy of the Swift Catalogue which he pub 
lishes in facsimile with two manuscript lists. Mr 
Williams deals with the case of Dr. Wilson, a sus 
pected purloiner of the Deans books. How 
strangely his thefts rise against him after two cen 
turies. The Abbotsford MS, which was used by 
Scott in writing his account of Swift, has many 
interesting clues for the literary detective. . How 
many readers can spot an allusion to Stella m 
More Books added Mrs. E. J.”’ ? 

Mr. Williams traces the fate of book after book 
and says ‘‘ the annotated set of Faulker’s edition 
of the Works marked in the Catalogue may still 
be lying in some library forgotten and unnoticed.’ 
Not entirely unnoticed, for we noticed it in the 
Lough Fea Library at Carrickmacross, with all the 
credentials of the Swift family, who bought # 
back after a long separation, until it passed again 
to the famous collector, Mr. Shirley. S.L. 
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A FINE ESTIMATE 
The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas. By H. R. S. 
Phillpott. Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. 
R. Phillpott has almost every qualification for 
writing a biographical study of J. H. 
Thomas. He has made long and careful 
study of the Labour movement and Labour politics, 
many of his sympathies enable him to see beneath 
their surface, he has himself courage, wit, and 
candour; and he has at his pen’s end a literary 
style which is full of colour and force and phrase, 
polished, persuasive, and utterly divorced from 
dullness. So that this book is interesting, vital, 
diverting and, perhaps, as nearly a first-class bio- 
phy as such a study of a living man can be. 
If one feels at the end of it a passionate desire for 
the book which Mr. Phillpott might have written 
if Mr. Thomas had suddenly become the Prime 
Minister of Mars, that is also a tribute to his work. 
Anyhow, here is a volume essential to con- 
temporary history which it is well to buy, borrow, 
beg, or steal. 

Mr. Phillpott is very kind to his subject. Now 
and then he comes close to real candour, and he 
allows us to see the feet of clay and other obvious 
defects of character and conduct. But he uses 
these, as Mr. Thomas himself might use them, to 
throw into sharper relief all the good qualities in 
this reverberating, important, and not unattractive 
personality. For him, ‘‘ Jimmy Thomas ”’ is genu- 
inely a hero, worthy of worship; for him incon- 
sistencies become part of a consistent whole; for 
him cleverness is greatness, and success achieve- 
ment. He may be right in all his estimate. It is 
certainly too soon to deny it and it would need 
hardihood to dispute too strongly Mr. Phillpott’s 
conclusions without having made so close a study 
of his man and the causes for which he has fought. 


Points of Difference 


On two points only a reviewer may take his 
opposite stand. It is a pity that in a book so 
sound and fair, sneers at the British Gazette 
(coupled with a strange misconception of some 
fictitious part played by the late Lord Birkenhead 
in its conduct) should have been trotted out again. 
It is more a pity that, after dealing truthfully and 
justly with Mr. Thomas’s part in 1920’s sometimes 
forgotten Council of Action, Mr. Phillpott should 
have no candour left for the laboured and un- 
dignified lachrymosity of Mr. Thomas’s final 
appeal for the pension which had been denied him 
with a mean and horrid malevolence by the Trade 
Union which he had served long, devotedly, and 
most successfully. In any account of J. H. 
Thomas and his career it is surely impossible to 
forget how he then cast away much of the public 
sympathy which was his by right, and jettisoned 
for inadequate reasons the dignity which might 
have increased so much his stature and favour. 

But this is enough, and perhaps too much, of 
criticism. For these ‘‘ impressions of a remarkable 
career’? make enthralling reading and unfold 
atrestingly, not only the career with much of the 
character of Mr. J. H. Thomas, but the course of 
industrial and political events through all our 
recent years. Most of the book concerns itself 


inevitably with the war, the industrial upheavals 
which followed the war, and the political crisis 
which led to the National Government; and it ends 
with the setting out for Ottawa. But a clear and 
cogent view is given of the railway strike in 1911, 
with its dramatic termination under the spur of 
Agadir and a truculent Kaiser, since Mr. Phillpott 
realises perfectly that this strike and the moral 
recognition of Trade Unions which it established 
was the true foundation of his subject’s importance 
to our national life. 


The book begins well. 


** James Henry Thomas, errand boy, engine cleaner 
trade union official, politician, Labour Leader, 
Member of Parliament, Cabinet Minister, Vrivy 
Councillor, is not a man whose remarkable life has 
been worked out according to a well-designed plan. 

He swept a chemist’s shop and ran about Newport, 
Monmouthshire, when he was nine years old, not 
because he imagined that this form of activity would 
help to plant his ill-shod feet on the first rung of the 
ladder up which he would climb to dizzy heights, but 
because the four shillings a week which the chemist 
paid him enabled his grandmother and himself to have 
a little more food. 

He left the chemist to go to a draper not because 
his young soul was fired with the desire to touch life 
at different points but because the draper paid him 
another shilling or two a week. 

It was for the same matter-of-fact, but highly 
laudable, reason that he transferred his allegiance to 
a house decorator. He became an engine-cleaner not 
because he had vision of one day directing the 
destinies of a great trade union organisation but 
because his young imagination, like that of most 
other boys, was stirred by the romance of the loco- 
motives which he used to watch thundering along; 
and he thought what a jolly thing it would be to be 
able to drive one.” 


It ends well. 
‘He has had a magnificent past, but what his 
future will be neither he nor any other man can say. 
A score or so of years ago he was driving the 
engine, poised on the rocketing footplate, peering 
through the little round window to watch the signals 


and to catch a glimpse of the stations for which he 
was bound. 


He saw all the signals; he reached all the stations. 

Now he sits in the Pullman. 

But facing the engine so that the countryside opens 
up new visions of something that still may be in 
store? 


Or with his back to the engine so that the only 
view is of the familiar scenes of past triumphs that 
are being left behind? ” 

It is difficult to indicate by quotation the pen- 
etrating quality of Mr. Phillpott’s own mind and 
the slightly sardonic flavour of his wit. But when 
we read that ‘‘ before we follow the broad and often 
turbulent stream of his remarkable life let us look 
at the man as he is to-day (By to-day I mean while 
he is still Secretary for the Dominions in the 
National Government and before he has become a 
Peer, a Governor-General or a City Magnate) ”’ or 
that ‘‘ in social life if it were possible to imagine 
anything more affable than affability that some- 
thing more would be J. H. Thomas ”’ we get a taste 
of them. And there is a good, new story of a 
famous man (obviously Lord Beaverbrook) nego- 
tiating with miners’ leaders. 

In fine, a thoroughly readable and valuable book 
(embellished with Strube cartoons) about a man 
who, whether more or less great, matters very much. 
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MILITARY HOME TRUTHS 


The British Way in Warfare. By Capt. Liddell 
Hart. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


F Lord Haldane in 1908 recreated the Army, 
Lord Hailsham may well recreate it in 1932, 

the critical post of C.I.G.S. falling vacant this 
year. In Captain Hart is to be found a fresh and 
vigorous, if out-spoken, mind. His qualifications 
justify his comment. His chapters herein on 
Territorial Army training, on Tanks (in which he 
devoutly believes) should be manuals to directors 
of military operations and even to O’C.’s of 
O.T.C.’s. Of the real possibilities of gas and 
kindred horrors his view differs from the great 
German war-chiefs and he is forgetful of the anger 
our R.A.F. bombing raids on the women of the 
Frontier in India stir up against us: nor does he 
recognise their failure in 1929 in cave-covered 
ground. Frankly von Moltke’s own definition of 
policy and strategy is clearer than this new one, 
while the chapter of maxims seems intended as a 
refresher-course to budding lance-corporals. But 
Chapter V., his proclaimed masterpiece on 
‘‘ Strategy Reframed”’ is good writing, if the 
Committee of Imperial Defence will only so see it. 
What makes the book is the brilliant if excess- 
ively simple introduction. According to the 


author in 1904-14 our political and military chiefs 
deserted our 1600-1900 successful war policy of 
subsidies, a navy, allies, and the blockade. By 
capturing enemy colonies we acquire a premium on 


a policy of peace. Instead, disastrously advised, 
we sent the B.E.F. to France in 1914, thereby 
creating the need for 60 new divisions. We, like 
Foch and Ludendorff, mis-read Napoleon, concen- 
trating on a head-on crash. Had the author only 
given the Kaiser’s reason for not weakening the 
German left (in Lorraine) in 1914, that of political 
cowardice, his version—incidentally clearing 
Galliéne of ignorantly cast discredit—would be im- 
peccable. This part deserves reading and re- 
reading for its truths. 

Before the war our state-policy ‘‘ havered ” 
between two courses, an unequalled navy with no 
army, and stinting the navy to please the generals. 
It is hardly surprising that none was content. And 
France felt safe to gamble on early assaults. 

(Here, perhaps, the author forgets the fear by 
clerical generals of Catholic intrigue through the 
priesthood in any policy of steady withdrawals. It 
was a material factor in their Michel policy or Plan 
XVII.) As public mistrust of Locarno’s commit- 
ments shows to-day, our generation will have no 
more ‘‘ Continental adventures.”” Fight on our 
own soil, yes, even on imperial soil: but abroad, 
no. 
In hoping for a wide circulation of the author’s 
home truths among our military leaders one may 
add to his conviction that war-lessons in tactics and 
Strategy are forgotten in a few years and 
that the next war waits still for a solution to 
the ’14-’18 issue how to unify politicians and the 
generals in a common agreement. Concept of 
grand policy and the teaching of the Great 
Captains of grand strategy underline that funda- 
mental issue. 


SOME GOOD THINGS IN IT 


Field Philosophy. By Douglas Gordon. John 
Murray. Qs. net. 


M*: Douglas Gordon has written a book aboy 

and round about shooting which has certain 
qualities, but is marred by rather obvious defects, 
He has much that is interesting to say of wild 
creatures, their habits, their minds, and thei 
senses—what he would almost certainly call ‘ the 
ways of the wild.’’ He has some things, not s9 
much new as true, to say about the sport of shoot. 
ing. But here come the defects. Not only is his 
scene circumscribed; he draws almost wholly on 
the West of England for his examples and experi. 
ences and ignores, in a literal sense, more than 
half the sport of shooting. More than this, he 
sets down stories which are almost as incredible 
as they are dull, and gives too little evidence of 
being thoroughly qualified to handle his subject 
with all the airs of authority. | Moreover, the 
illustrations seem to us conventional, obvious, 
and without particular value or interest. 

Lest all this seem harsh in criticism or lacking 
in generosity, let us say that the book is redeemed 
to a large extent by chapters on “* Instinct,” 
‘* Intellect,’’ and ‘‘ The Senses of Animals.’’ Here 
Mr. Gordon writes, and writes well, from his 
heart and experience without padding or preten. 
tiousness. 


* 


BOOKS 


after the war 
By E. F. Benson 


The brilliant studies of the Social Life 
of England which Mr. E. F. Benson 
is contributing to the “ Sunday Times” 
continue to attract the widest attention. 
In this week’s issue Mr. Benson gives 
an acute analysis of books published 
since the War. He sums up the effect 
of the War on contemporary writings 
and discusses fearlessly the epidemic of 
sex novels. 

As an authoritative survey of Post-War 
Literature this article is one of the most 
outstanding contributions in an out- 
standing series. 


Order this week's 


Sunday Times 


The Best Informed Sunday Newspaper 
* 
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(SBRESPONDENCE 


Tories in Torment 


SIR,—While I agree with almost all that the 
Saturday Reviewer has to say about the Tories 
who are indeed in torment, I simply cannot under- 
stand his conclusion that the continuance of the 
National Government would be a prudent course. 

It is arguable that the formation of the National 
Government saved an ugly situation and rescued 
the country at a time of crisis, although the forma- 
tion of a definite Conservative Government under 
Mr. Baldwin or a Conservative leader would, in 
my opinion, have been a sounder, wiser and more 
effective course. 

But why, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
the so-called National Government, which is really 
the weakest kind of coalition, should continue in 
existence I cannot imagine. 

The vapourings of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, a 
Socialist, the indiscretions of Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
an Opportunist, and the Free Trade fetishes of Sir 
Herbert Samuel, prevent the majority of the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords from getting 
on with the policy on which they are agreed, and 
cripple the attempt of England to carry on the 
fight after being nearly counted out. 


FREDERICK CREED. 
Westminster. 


Lack of Leadership 


SIR,—Mr. Griffith Davies’ letter in your issue 
of August 27th is startling in its avoidance of the 
main issue: namely, the illegality question in the 
Marazion Church Affair. 

Without condoning the action of Mr. Kensit 
and his associates, surely the thing to be given 
some stress at any rate is the fact that no steps 
were taken by the Ecclesiastical Authorities to 
remove the offending and illegal objects. 

It is this kind of thing (to quote Mr. Griffith 
Davies) which will ‘‘ produce only chaos: and 
that is precisely what will inevitably happen in 
the Church.” 

E. S. THoMas. 

Laryston, Church Park, 

Tenby, S. Wales. 


‘* What to Believe” 


SIR,—The final remark by John Child in his 
article under this heading is, indeed, sound advice 
May I quote in full ? 

“What to believe? Or, even, whether to believe? 

Wouldn’t we, perhaps, and the spirits also, be happier 


if we were to leave them to the undisturbed enjoyment 
of their celestial peace? ” 


Is it not ill-mannered to endeavour to peer or 
Pierce into Sacred Sanctuary—God’s Holy 
Domain? Such endeavour to get beyond the limit 
of being is a practical demonstration of dis- 
Satisfaction with our sojourn here, a sure sign of 
weak faith, unappreciativeness of the Benign-given 
Privilege of material life and the sunlit land and 
sea, which He allows mankind to occupy, to roam 
and to enjoy. 
Henry J. Baytis, F.Ph.S. 
Teddington, 
Middlesex. 


The Best Country in the World 

SIR,—It is one of the signs of these times when 
more people of the ordinary type have leisure and 
money to travel abroad that, after sampling places 
out of England, they are coming round to the 
point of view that their own country provides 
everything of the best they can desire. Speaking 
as one who has just returned to England after 
spending some years out of it, in Western Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, the Continent and the Channel 
Islands, I would declare that for work and for play 
England is the best country in the world. It is 
true she is not perfect. Some people criticise 
our hotels adversely, but you may pass a night in 
an English hotel with the certainty that your sleep 
will not be disturbed by unmentionable insects, or 
that you will catch diphtheria or typhoid from the 
drinking water, be cheated in your bill or robbed 
by servants. The same claim may be made for 
many foreign hotels, but not for all. 

The motoring roads of England to-day are by 
far the best in the world. It is true that we pay 
high fees for our motor licences but we get ex- 
cellent value. British railways are undoubtedly the 
best anywhere. 

As one coming fresh to England I am, as ever, 
struck by the honesty, civility and courtesy of all 
those in our public services, who most generally 
preserve a standard unapproached by any other 
land. London is the cleanest city in the world, 
clean not only in its streets, but in the tramcars, 
tube trains, taxis and other means of conveyance. 
London is the entrepét of the world, and there 
may be found the rarest of fruits, wines, tobaccos 
and all the necessities and luxuries of life. 

In drama, art, letters, music, the cachet of Lon- 
don is necessary before a reputation is finally 
established. London welcomes all actors, musi- 
cians, scientists, artists, film stars, with true 
British warmheartedness, and sets the seal upon 
their reputations if they come up to her standard. 
The Press of England is noted the world over for 
its sane outlook, its moderation, high standard 
of literature, and general trustworthiness. But 
where, in my opinion, England excels as a per- 
manent home is in the unsurpassed attractiveness 
of her country life and in her climate. This will no 
doubt astonish some who complain of the awful 
climate, as they call it. But one has to experience 
the sun monotonously shining for six months, 
to know something of the Australian tired feeling, 
in order to appreciate the charm of our climate in 
any, I boldly say, of its moods, and not even ex- 
cepting the redoubtable ordeal of an English 
winter. To come from stretches of sand and baked 
grass—from mosquitos and silver fish to the green 
and beautiful English countryside is a charm 
unsurpassed. After a vista of tin roofs it is wonder- 
fully soothing to see the thin blue smoke curling 
above an old-fashioned twisted chimney, to see the 
sleepy little towns and peaceful hamlets, the 
rolling hills and well-cultivated fields, which by 
their smallness have an intimacy wholly delightful. 

The returned exile knows that for the English- 
man there is really no other country in the world 
but England. True, England is expensive, but 
she gives excellent value. 

G. ©. MorGcan-SmITH. 
The Rectory, Binbrook, Lincolnshire. 
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C ITY 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


The embargo on new capital issues is to remain 
but in a modified form. The news has caused 
heart-burnings in some quarters, but on the whole 
it is recognised that in the National interests atten- 
tion must still be concentrated on the final stages 
of the War Loan conversion operation. The 
exact amount the Treasury will have to pay in cash 
to non-assenting War Loan holders will not be 
known until the end of September. When that 
has been ascertained the position as regards new 
issues of capital will again be reviewed. 


Plea for Relaxation 


Whether or not the Treasury will see its way 
immediately after the 30th September to remove all 
barriers to the raising of fresh capital or will do so 
by easy states will, naturally, depend on circum- 
stances as they appear at that time. Apart from 
conversion operations, for which certain conces- 
sions are now granted, it is known that many com- 
panies—industrial and otherwise—are in need of 
additional capital to carry on their businesses. 
The banks have done much to relieve the situation, 
but, unfortunately, bankers’ loans have to be re- 
paid, and it is only by new capital issues that this 
can be accomplished. : 


Short-Dated Bonds 


Trustees and others on the look-out for a short- 
dated bond might like their attention drawn to the 
5 per cent. Guaranteed Debenture Stock of Bank 
Line Ltd., some of which is on offer in the market 
at 1044. The stock was issued in 1924 at 984, and 
is repayable at 100 after December 31st next on six 
months’ notice from the Company. Interest is 
payable half-yearly on Ist February and Ist 
August, and principal and interest are guaranteed 
by H.M. Government under the Trades Facilities 
Acts. The average life of the stock is estimated 
by the market to be about eight years. At the 
price quoted the running yield is approximately 43 
per cent. per annum. 


High Yielding Debentures 


Attention was drawn in these notes last week to 
the merits of the prior-charge debenture stocks 
of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway. 
Equally well secured are the 4 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. Debenture Stocks of the Central Argentine 
Railway. This company has so far succeeded in 
paying its Debenture interest and Preference divi- 
dends regularly, and for 1980-31 it distributed 1 
per cent. on over £28,000,000 of Consolidated 
Ordinary Stock. In view of the further decline in 
gross traffic receipts since the last accounts were 


issued, there may be little or no profit now avail-. 


able for the Ordinary shareholders. Neverthe- 


less, as in the case of the Great Southern, the cover 
for the prior charge issues of this company is suff. 
ciently large to warrant the belief that the service 
of the Debenture issues, at least, will be Provided 
without trouble. At the moment the 4 per cent. 
Debenture Stock of the Central Argentine can be 
bought at about 62 to yield nearly 64 per cent. 
while the 5 per Cent. Debenture Stock is obtain. 
able around 65, at which price the yield is as much 
as £7 13s. 9d. per cent. 


Rubber Prospects 

With the rise that has taken place in the price 
of rubber, speculative interest has revived in the 
market for Rubber shares. These have stood at 
quite nominal figures for a long while and a very 
small inquiry has been sufficient to lift prices out 
of all proportion to actual business done. The 
Statistical position of the industry undoubtedly 
shows improvement, and the recovery in the price 
may to some extent be justified. According to 
Messrs. Geogge White, Yuille & Co., the Mincing 
Lane brokers, it may be largely attributed to the 
general rise in prices in America and to the buying 
which has been forthcoming from that quarter, 
Shipments to Russia from London stocks, they go 
on to say in their monthly circular have, however, 
been continued, while a fair demand has been in 
evidence from other consuming countries. It may 
be that the rubber market, like that for some other 
commodities, has definitely taken a turn for the 
better; but until this is backed by more concrete 
evidence than is now available, the ordinary man 
in the street is not likely to be tempted into the 
Rubber share market. 


imperial Airways 

The speeding up of the air mail services which 
was initiated at the beginning of the present month 
is a factor of some importance to Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., whose traffic returns for some time have 
shown improvement. For the last three years 
shareholders in this company have seen their divi- 
dends gradually lowered, that for last year being 
only 3 per cent., against 5 per cent. for 1929-30 
and 74 per cent. for 1928-29. The accounts for the 
year to March last will be issued in a few weeks’ 
time, and market hopes are running high regard- 
ing dividend possibilities. The published traffic 
earnings for the year disclosed an increase of 
£130,000. What proportion of this increase will 
be netted has yet to be disclosed, but, inasmuch as 
it requires only £6,240 to provide 1 per cent. on the 
Ordinary capital, the outlook for the shareholders 
is decidedly encouraging. This is even more S0 
seeing that so far in the current financial yeat 
traffic earnings have continued to improve, the 1 
crease for the four months to the end of July 
having been £85,500. The price of the £1 Ordi- 
nary shares is in the neighbourhood of 20s. 6d. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 


LONDON : 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street 
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Literary 


QNG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compositions 

also considered for publication. Known or unknown writers 
invited send MSS. Peter Derek, Ltd., Dept. S.R., 108, Charing 
X Road, London, W.C.2. 


MHE COMING RACE. New Edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” 
T with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. 
Striking results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d.— 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. 


NOVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed by 
experienced Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testi- 
monials.—THE LONDON LiTeRaRY AGENCY, REGENT House, 
Recent Street, W.1. 


Miscellaneous 


AFLOAT.—Houseboat, converted steamer, in 
mouth of River Yealm, South Devon, to Let.—H. D. 
Smith, Ivy Cottage, Ivybridge, Devon. 


Quet AND COMFORTABLE ROOMS. A stone’s throw 
from Victoria Station. Very moderate, inclusive rates. 
Bed, bath and breakfast. 
Miss FirtH, 11, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 


(CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. A group can be received to 
camp on South Downs near Beacon Hill School in charge 
of experienced staff. For terms write Principat, Beacon Hill 
School, Harting, Petersfield. 


me for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and Ceylon leaf 
with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed in 1-lb. 
lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy direct from 
Eastern Imports, Ltp., 141, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 
“ BIZIM * CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
a or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit to manufacturers, 


. J. Freeman & Co., Ltp., 90, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘ SOLACE 
CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, the finest combination ever dis- 
covered of Choice Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indes- 
cribable pleasure ; 12s. 6d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra. 


“JF YOU WOULD SEE WITHOUT GLASSES” send 
stamped addressed envelope for particulars to Miss 
Pearson, Abford House, Wilton Road, London, S.W.1 


REAT VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a beautiful, power- 
ful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific, Silent Method ; 
infallible cure for stammering and all vocal defects.—Free 
articulars and astounding testimony to Pror. Reip, 541, 
Wigan Road, Bolton, Lancs. E. 


M*. Typewritten, 9d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and efficient 
service.—T. G. Davits, 20, Rectory Road, Canton, Cardiff. 


QuaAtity UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS 

saves middlemen’s profits, saves you shillings in the £. 
Pure Wool, or Mixtures. Any style, any size; for 
woman, child and man _ Beautifully soft, silky, warm. 
Comfortable cut. Hard-wearing and long-lasting. GUARAN- 
TEED against shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money back. 
Write for Illus’d Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely 
“B—P ” Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands.—Send post 
card to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. R.V., Union 
Road, Nottingham, 


Personal 


wey BE OLD? R707 the wonderful new GLAND 

TREATMENT will keep you young. Free Book 
from :—Seven O Seven Ltd., Bond Street House, 14, Clifford 
Street, London. 


To Let 


DEVONSHIRE, close to the sea and a first-class golf course, 
a charming, old-world cottage, delightfully furnished and 
comprising 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bath and kitchen. 
Constant hot water, main drainage. Large garden, fully 
stocked. 
To be Let for six months or one year at the nominal rental 
of 2 guineas per week. 
For full particulars apply Box 256, The Saturday Review, 
18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Shipping 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 


Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES 
EGYPT, SUDAN, 


| 


etc., etc. 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also 
Tickets of P. & O,, Orient and New Zealand 

Shipping Companies 
Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. 
14, Cockspur Street, London, 
P. & O. 130, Leadenhall Street 
(P. & O. or B.I.) APPLY, 122, LE 
LONDON, E.C.3; 


CC 


Entertainments 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30, Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


EVENSONG 


By, Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 
Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street (Opp, Warings) 


Gerrard 2981 
RoLtanD Brown’s famous Film 


“QUICK MILLIONS” 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
Cambridge Circus Temple Bar 6056 
Ferenc MOLnar’s famous comedy 
“THE GUARDSMAN ” 
Also the outstanding British success ‘THE OUTSIDER” 
Prices 1/6 - 8/6 500 seats at 1/6 
Continuous Performance, 2-11 Sundays, 6-11 


NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3878) 


Tuesday, Sept. 13 at 8 (Subs: 8.15) Ist Mat. Sept. 15, at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 


by BERNARD SHAW 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the SaturDay 

Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of old 

Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps and 
all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sixpence per line 

(minimum, three lines). 

Communications and postal orders to be sent to 

Advertisement Manager, Saturpay Review, 18-20, York 

Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of 
the Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, of the week.—Ep.] 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


Once again the Promenade Concerts are the only 
programmes of any real interest. They will be 
broadcast on the National wavelength on Monday 
Sept. 5th, Wednesday Sept. 7th, and Thursday 
Sept. 8th, and on the remaining days from the 
Regional wavelength. Wednesday’s concert 
(Regional) is by far the most promising, since it 
includes five brilliant pianists, Ethel Bartlett—Rae 
Robertson, Victor Hely-Hutchinson, Berkeley 
Mason and Ernest Lush. 


Wednesday sees also the sixth broadcast of the 
St. Leger from Doncaster. Mr. R. C. Lyle, who is 
making his fifth appearance on the Town Moor in 
this capacity, may be relied upon to get every ounce 
of excitement out of the race. He is far to ex- 
perienced to be worried by the fact that the Radio 
Times has reverted to its time-honoured practice of 
printing the plan of the course upside down. 


And that is really all there is to be said about 
next week, except that there will be one bad play 
indifferently produced. 


Last week was remarkable for the year’s worst 
broadcast up to date. The ‘* Oxford Blazers” 
turned out to be even more feeble than was 
anticipated. The ‘‘ book ”’ was devoid of wit, the 
sketches lacking in originality, the music com. 
pletely negligible, while the pontifical announce. 
ments by a very self-satisfied young man were 
definitely objectionable. The B.B.C. should not 
encourage undergraduates to waste the | 
vacation in this way. It is unfair to the public to 
foist this amateurish drivel upon them; it is unfair 
to the cast to delude them into believing that they 
have any talent for this sort of thing, and it js 
unfair to the other members of the O.U.D.S., whose 
parents, distinguished or otherwise, may get the 
notion that the O.U.D.S. is a sheer waste of time, 
To the general public the performance must have 
been at least irritating; to an ex-President it was 
positively embarrassing. The worst studio revues 
are better than this. 


Theatres 


Theatres 


Over the Page. By Dion Titheradge and others. 
8.30 Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
2.30. A revised edition of the short-lived 
Fanfare. The eccentric American comedian, 
Joe Cook, has gone, and Billy Merson and 
George Gee are in their stead. Those who 
were not amused by Mr. Cook’s absurdities, 
may find the new show better than the old; 
but neither of the newcomers is provided with 
anything excruciatingly funny to say or do. 
From the old edition, June is still dancing as 
daintily as ever ; Violet Loraine is still singing 
Bing Boys ditties with all the religious 
sentimentality of an opera-soprano rendering 
‘T Home, Sweet Home ”’ ; the Condos Brothers 
are still performing miracles of rhythmic foot- 
work ; and the chorus-numbers and the scenery 
and dresses are still far and away the best 
things in the show. Some of the new sketches 
have the right idea ; but like the old ones which 
survive from Fanfare, they are all of them 
much too long. And the Oscar Wilde ballet 
has been utterly ruined by the substitution of 
a female for a male reciter. Mr. Reginald 
Gardiner’s impressionistic imitations of a 
train are the most amusing feature of the 
programme. And the beauty and nimbleness 
of the Zebra Ballet in ‘‘ The Circus Ball ”’ 
(which provides Miss Loraine with her only 
opportunity to be really amusing) brings the 


and Films 


entertainment to a more nearly triumphant 
conclusion than had at times seemed probable. 
Alhambra. 


Films 


Jack’s the Boy. This rollicking farce, with Jack 
Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge, goes to the 
Capitol on Monday. Tivoli. 

Congorilla. Good animal picture made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Johnson in Belgian Congo. 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 


Der Hauptmann von Kéepenick. Founded on the 
famous hoax of 1906. Finely acted and 
directed. Cambridge. 


Thark. Screen version of Aldwych farce. Tom 
Walls and Ralph Lynn. New Gallery. 


Devil and the Deep. Charles Laughton, Tallulah 
Bankhead and Gary Cooper in a submarine 
melodrama. Carlton. 


General Releases 


A Night Like This. Tom Walls and Ralph Lynn 
in farce. 


To-night or Never. Gloria Swanson, but a poor 
story. 
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